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Global games Boys in Cape Town chase down a soccer ball during a street game. South Africa will host the World Cup 
tournament for a month beginning June 11. Photograph by Dominic Nahr—Reportage/Getty Images for TIME 
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SOCCER IS THE MOST DEMOCRATIC OF 
sports. It can be played on any surface 
with almost any object, if not a soccer ball 
then atin can, a stone, a rolled-up pair of 
socks. It does not require elaborate equip- 
ment: no pads, no helmets. You don’t have 
to be 6 ft. 8 in. tall or as wide as a house. 
You just need to be nimble and talented 
and willing to practice—a lot. Greatness is 
egalitarian; the finest players come from 
every income bracket, every religion and 
ethnic group, every nation on the planet. 
The world’s most popular sport is 
about to embark on the world’s most 
popular event, the World Cup. From 
June 11 to July 11, hundreds of millions of 
people will tune in to at least one of the 64 
matches on TV. This special double issue, 


To Our Readers 


6h g a 
South Africa’s Summit. 
[he rising democracy is host to sport’s 
and our Global Forum 


sreatest event 
will underscore the continent’s potential 


published in all of our editions around the 


world, takes a look at the beautiful game 
but also uses soccer as a lens through 
which to view globalization and how the 
world, from Seattle to Soweto, is chang 
ing. The issue was ably edited by Michael 
Elliott and Bill Saporito—both rabid soc 
cer fans—and designed by Tom Miller. 

Why did we choose soccer for our 
summer double issue this year? Partly 
because the World Cup isa political 
event as well as a sporting one. Every four 
years, the Cup’s optimistic international 
ism seems to triumph over sectarian and 
national differences. As the great Camer 
oonian player Samuel Eto’o, the subject 
of our main story by John Carlin, notes, 
soccer “is the best weapon against politi 
cal conflict.” Sometimes the World Cup 
has reflected crude nationalism—as in 
1978, when the Argentine junta used the 
tournament to prop up its legitimacy 
but most of the time, it brings the world 
together. Countries that won’t negotiate 
will play each other on the pitch and 
shake hands afterward. 

This year the World Cup is in South 
Africa, the first time it has been held on 
the African continent. As Alex Perry 
writes in his powerful story about soc 
cer in Soweto, the continent has much 
at stake: it is fighting the world’s percep 
tion that it has been left behind, a place 
of war and famine and dysfunctional 
states. But in reality, Africa is doing well: 
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Clinton Tutu 


economic growth is robust; democratic 
elections are removing old autocracies. 
And South Africa itself continues to 
move forward, slowly but inexorably ful 
filling the promise of its first democrati 
cally elected President, Nelson Mandela. 
From June 26 to 28 in Cape Town, 
right in the middle of the World Cup, 
Time, along with FortuNE and CNN, 


| will host the 2010 Global Forum. More 


than 300 leaders from 34 nations have 
signed up for this conference that Rob 
Davies, South Africa’s Minister of Trade 





Ready for play The World Cup will kick off in the brand-new Cape Town Stadium 


and Industry, calls “the business and 
economic centerpiece of the World Cup 
period.” The theme of the conference is 

the New Global Opportunity, and par 
ticipants include former President Bill 
Clinton, Nobel laureate Desmond Tutu 


and the heads of China Mobile, Citigroup, | ¢ 


Daimler, DuPont and Deutsche Bank. 
They will join more than 20 members 
of the Time 100, our annual list of the 
world’s most influential people. 

While it’s impossible to say who the 


most influential person at the confer 5 


ence will be, I can certainly point to the 
oldest: Karabo, the 1.95 million-year-old 
hominid skeleton recently discovered 
outside Johannesburg by the son of 
paleoanthropologist Lee Berger, will be 
on display. Africa is the continent where 
human life began, and it is now the 
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locus for all the human emotions that 3 


are focused on the great global game. 
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Richard Stengel, MANAGING EDITOR 
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10 Questions. His Holiness has a nev 
book out, Toward a True Kinship of Faiths. The 


Dalai Lama will now take your questions 


Do you ever feel angry or 
outraged? 

Kantesh Guttal, PUNE, INDIA 
Oh, yes, of course. I’m a human 
being. Generally speaking, if 
a human being never shows 
anger, then I think some 
thing’s wrong. He’s not right 
in the brain. [Laughs.] 


How do you stay so optimistic 
and faithful when there is so 
much hate in the world? 

Joana Cotar, 

FRANKFURT 
Lalways look at any event 
from a wider angle. There’s 
always some problem, some 
killing, some murder or ter 
rorist act or scandal every 
where, every day. But if you 
think the whole world is like 
that, you’re wrong. Out of 
6 billion humans, the trouble 
makers are just a handful. 


How has the role set out for you 
changed since you first came to 
be the Dalai Lama? 
Andy Thomas, 

CARMARTHEN, WALES 
I became the Dalai Lama not 
on a volunteer basis. Whether 
I was willing or not, I [had to 
study] Buddhist philosophy 
like an ordinary monk stu 
dent in these big monastic 
institutions. Eventually I 
realized I have a responsibil 
ity. Sometimes it is difficult, 
but where there is some chal 
lenge, that is also truly an 
opportunity to serve more. 


Do you see any possibility of 
reconciliation with the Chinese 
government in your lifetime? 
Joseph K.H. Cheng, 
MELBOURNE 
Yes, there is a possibility. But I 
think past experience shows 
it is not easy. Many of these 
hard-liners, their outlook is 
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very narrow and shortsighted. 


They are not looking at it ina 


holistic way. However, with 
in the People’s Republic of 
China, there is wider contact 
with the outside world. There 
are more and more voices 

of discontentment among the 
people, particularly among 
the intellectuals. Things 

will change—that’s bound 
to happen. 


How can we teach our children 
not to be angry? 
Robyn Rice, 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 
Children always look to their 
parents. Parents should be 
more calm. You can teach 
children that you face a lot 
of problems but you must 
react to those problems witha 
calm mind and reason. I have 


always had this view about 
the modern education system: 
we pay attention to brain 
development, but the develop 
ment of warmheartedness we 
take for granted. 


Have you ever thought about 
being a normal person instead 
of being the Dalai Lama? 

Grego Franco, MANILA 
Yes, at a young age. Some 
times I felt, “Oh, this is a 
burden. I wish I was an 
unknown Tibetan. Then 
I'd have more freedom.” But 
then later I realized that 
my position was something 
useful to others. Nowadays 
I feel happy that I’m Dalai 
Lama. At the same time, I 
never feel that I’m some spe 
cial person. Same—we are all 
the same. 


Do you miss Tibet? 
Pamela Delgado Cordoba, 

AGUASCALIENTES, MEXICO 
Yes. Tibetan culture is not only 
ancient but relevant to today’s 
world. After seeing the prob 
lems of violence, we realize 
that Tibetan culture is one of 
compassion and nonviolence. 
There is also the climate. In 
India during monsoon season, 
it is too wet. Then, I very much 
miss [Tibet]. 


What do you say to people who 
use religion as a pretext to 
violence or killing? 
Arnie Domingo, 

QUEZON CITY, PHILIPPINES 
There are innocent, faithful 
people that are manipulated 
by some other people whose 
interest is different. Their in 
terest is not religion but pow 
er or sometimes money. They 
manipulate religious faith. In 
such cases, we must make a 
distinction: these [bad things] 
are not caused by religion. 


Have you ever tried on a pair of 
trousers? 

Ju Huang, STAMFORD, CONN. 
When it’s very, very cold. And 
particularly in 1959, when I 
escaped, I wore trousers, like 
laypeople dressed. So I have 
experience. 


Do you believe your time here 
on earth has been a success? 
Les Lucas, KELOWNA, B.C. 
Hmmm. That’s relative. It’s so 
difficult to say. All human life 
is some part failure and some 
part achievement. cy 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 

To watch inter- 

views with 

the Dalai Lama 
and other newsmakers, go to 
time.com/10questions 
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Postcard: Kansas City. One schoo! 


district finally decides that the only way to get 


better is to get smaller. Closing schools in the 


City of Fountains 


BY KAREN BALL 


ESTPORT HIGH IS A MAGNIFICENT 
W old building, all brick and fine 

masonry, set high ona hill in 
the heart of town. It’s more than 100 
years old, just a few blocks from where 
Ernest Hemingway lived before he went 
off to drive ambulances in the Great 
War. So one might expect an angry roar 
against its inclusion in a plan to close 
nearly half of Kansas City’s 57 public 
schools this summer. Instead the vibe is 
more, What took you so long? 

After years of foot-dragging, infight- 
ing and wild spending sprees, Kansas 
City is finally making a last-gasp attempt 
to save its school district by abruptly cut- 
ting it by half. School districts all over 
the country are wrestling with problems 
in urban centers, but Kansas City’s plan 
has caught national attention because of 
its scope. With the exception of New Or- 
leans, forced to start from scratch with its 
schools after Hurricane Katrina, Kansas 
City superintendent John Covington’s 
plan to close 26 schools at once and dump 
700 of the district’s 3,000 employees, in- 
cluding nearly 300 teachers, is considered 
the most drastic “rightsizing” out there. 
“Hail Mary—that is a very good way to 
describe this,” says Covington. 

The situation in New Orleans “was cre- 
ated by a natural disaster. Kansas City 
is due to a human-made disaster,” 
says Jack Jennings, president 
of the Center on Education 
Policy, a public-school advo- 
cacy group. There are many 
factors to blame—white 
flight, forced desegregation, 
teachers’ strikes, revolving- 
door leadership. (Covington 
is the 26th superintendent in 40 
years.) Money hasn't been the problem. 
In 1985, a federal judge ordered the state 
to pony up $2 billion to address decades 
of unconstitutional treatment of black 
children. The district blew the money on 
a six-lane indoor track, an Olympic-size 
swimming pool and a mock court com- 
plete with judge's chambers anda jury 
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deliberation room. “They recruited Rus 
| sians to teach fencing!” Covington mar- 
| vels. Meanwhile kids weren’t proficient in 
the basics—and still aren't. At a majority 
| of the schools, fewer than one-quarter of 
| the students were proficient in math and 
English last year. On any given day, the 
buildings are half empty. Kansas City had 
some 75,000 public-school students in the 
1960s. Today it has about 17,000. 
Covington, a former principal and 
teacher, hit town a year ago with 
the task of figuring out how to 
cut $50 million in spending and 
avoid bankruptcy. Within days 
he put teachers, principals and 
the bloated administration on 
notice. “We're not an employ- 
ment agency. We are a school 
district,” he says. Covington is not 
about half measures. The district's 
downtown headquarters will be sold off, 
and the reduced staff will move elsewhere. 
Principals had to reapply for their posi- 
tions. Low-performing teachers must 
prove they deserve to keep their jobs. Sur- 
| prisingly, the teachers’ union is on board. 
“Everyone is tired,” Covington says of the 
| union’s partnership. “We are just tired.” 








| out but relatively quiet neighborhood to 
| be down the street from McCoy. Now her 


| this building, what's that going to do to 


| that would definitely be on her to-close 





| School’s out Westport High is one of more than two dozen schools being shuttered 


Jennings says Covington’s plan is 
overdue. Cities like Boston, Chicago 


| and Washington already downsized 
| to better serve the schools that remain 


open. Kansas City and Detroit, he says, 


| are bringing up the rear: “Don’t be too 


depressed about Kansas City. Some of 


| the most exciting things happen when | 


people ... are willing to try new things. 
As bleak as it is, that’s where you find 
the seeds of improvement.” 

Across town, McCoy Elementary is also 
closing. The school was built in 1914; it has 
termite damage anda warped gym floor, 
and it needs other repairs. So it’s on Cov- 
ington’s list. “They say that’s what the goal 
is—to make the rest of the schools better, 
but I don’t know,” says Valeria Jackson, a 
single mom who moved to this hollowed 


three elementary-age kids will have to ride 
a bus to another school. “If they board up 





the neighborhood?” Still, there’s one place 


list: Westport, where she attended high 


school. “That place was so dark,” she says. | 


| “Schools need to have light.” a 
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In your experience, where do brands go wrong when faced with a crisis? 


Nip itin the bud? Exactly 


Can the narrative really be “controlled” in the age of YouTube and 24-hour news? 


How do you regain trust? 


Do brands get second chances? 
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To Friend or Not to Friend? 
I took to heart the privacy controls, or lack 
thereof, that your Facebook article detailed 
[May 31]. I had little idea how much Face- 
book was constantly changing its controls 
and maxing out additional default set- 
tings, and I have since dialed back my own 
settings. Yet Facebook is a fun and often 
mindless distraction and a good way to see 
what old classmates or friends are up to, 
even if you wouldn't want to talk to them. 
The greatest irony is that Mark Zuckerberg, 
a geek, has created the greatest social- 
networking tool the world has ever seen. 
Joshua Katz, FOUNTAIN VALLEY, CALIF. 


Tynee Seno in the Philippines spends four 
hours a day on Facebook? In four hours, 
Ican dig into a good book, hang out with 
my daughter, make dinner and do my daily 
one-hour walk. If I want to connect with 
my friends, I'll call or e-mail or maybe even 
get together in person! 

Valerie Emmerich, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


I have a suggestion for everyone who has 
privacy concerns regarding Facebook: If 
you don’t want something to become pub- 
lic knowledge, don’t post it on the Internet. 
Lindsay Smith, ATLANTA 


While I recognize the brilliance of Zuck- 
erberg’s creation, I am disturbed by the 
absence of any place within Facebook’s 
personal profile—which asks about educa- 
tion, work, likes, interests and family—to 
enter one’s military service. For many vet- 
erans, our military service is as important 
to us as our other life experiences. 

Spenser Rohrlick, NEW. PALTZ, N.Y. 


Through Facebook I located an old friend 
[had lost track of years ago. Asa result, I 
joined a group for a friend of hers who is 
looking for a kidney donor and found that 
lam his best tissue match. I am awaiting 
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| alittle less privacy for this opportunity. 


‘It’s great Barry 


_ atonement for the 





FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


the call to have secondary testing done and 
could not be more excited. I'll gladly accept 


Valerie Chipps, MERRITT ISLAND, FLA. 


Protecting the Innocent, 
Most of the Time 
Re “Resumed Innocent” [May 31]: Barry 
Scheck did everything in his power to get 
OJ. Simpson acquitted of a gruesome double 
murder when DNA evidence overwhelm- 
ingly pointed to Simpson’s guilt. His goal 
was to win the case using any legal means 
possible. For me, his current quest to free the 
wrongfully accused is too little, too late. 

Lisa Johnson, INDIANAPOLIS | 


Scheck has freed 
254 people with 
DNA evidence. 

Is this his 


one guilty man he 
helped free?’ 


Marie McCrate, BARNESVILLE, 
OHI10, on “Resumed Innocent,” 
May 31 


Friends 
Without 
Borders 
A Pitchfork 
Primary 


| cast. He buried his Republican opponents 
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Not Necessarily Teatime 

David Von Drehle’s observation in “A 
Pitchfork Primary” that Mark Critz won 
his Pennsylvania congressional seat by 
“denouncing cap and trade, embracing the 


| gun culture and standing against abor 


tion” speaks to the big-tent strength, not 

rapid-retreat weakness, of the Democratic 

Party today. Voters in PA-12 have differ 

ent priorities than those in CA-o8, but the 

Democratic Party’s broad appeal still drew 

enough votes to win the seat comfortably. 
Randy Poplock, SEATTLE | 


Rand Paul—who was endorsed by retiring 
Senator Jim Bunning, a longtime political 
insider-—received only about 22% of votes 


but received fewer votes than either of the 
top two Democratic candidates. After the 
November election, you may be publishing 
the article “The Empire Strikes Back.” 
Thomas D. Matijasic, HAGER HILL, KY. 


Though 70 million people elected Barack 
Obama, it seems whoever can yell the loud 
est can win in these trying political times, 
even if they have no solutions. 

Michael Nylen, SouTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


Galapagos Treasures 
Re “Postcard: The Galapagos” [May 31]: Asa 
country whose recently adopted constitu- 
tion gives special status to the environment, 
Ecuador under President Rafael Correa has 
taken the politically painful step of expelling 
some of our own citizens from the islands to 
limit the permanent population and protect 
the natural wonder that is the Galapagos. 
Our collaboration with agencies around the 
world to both support conservation and pro- 
mote tourism is a continuing struggle but 
one to which we are deeply committed. 
Luis Gallegos, Ambassador to the U.S. 
from the Republic of Ecuador, 
WASHINGTON 
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Reacting to tae. 
stock market 
is just investing. 


Taking stock in 
the long term 
is Vanguarding. 










Why try to predict the market. when it can’t be predicted? Why pay low-cost 
when you can pay at-cost? Why let profits go to outside interests when they can 
go back into your funds? At Vanguard we've asked these questions for decades. 
We realized that buying the market, paying only what it costs us to run the 
funds, and sticking to a long term plan can be a strategy for success. Vanguard v4 
is not different to be different. It's different to be better. mde 





Are you just investing or are you Vanguarding? 


See how at vanguard.com/stopreacting or call us at 800-608-8609. 
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a NBC NEWS 


The Moment 


5 AL GORE HAS MANY ABILITIES; SHOCKING THE HECK OUT OF 
6) I| TO! Nashville people was not considered one of them. Yet there it was, like 
a watermelon falling out of an oak tree. In a leaked e-mail to 
friends, Al and wife Tipper—whose lascivious smooch on the 2000 campaign trail is etched in 
the public memory like an awkward childhood experience—announced they “have decided to 
separate” after 40 years of wedlock, a duration so robust that most statisticians will still count the 
Gores’ marriage as a success. The couple gave no reason, and the National Enquirer has not uncovered 
any of the usual suspects, which makes the split all the more puzzling. What on earth happened? 
Having nursed their son through a near fatal accident, endured four presidential campaigns, 
invented the Internet, tried to clean up popular music and stop global warming—having slogged 
through, in other words, all the hard stuff—now the high school sweethearts decide they just can’t 
do this anymore? The only thing more unsettling is the fact that of all the high-profile couples of the 
=| past two decades, it’s the Clintons who are still together. —By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


TIME June 14, 2010 Photograph by Diana Walker for TIME 
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Turkish protesters slammed Israel following 
the deadly flotilla assault 


1| Israel 
Aid Ships Attacked 


Israel deported nearly 700 foreign 
activists June 2, two days after its deadly 
raid ona flotilla of six aid ships that were 
headed to the Hamas-controlled Gaza 
Strip, which has been under a naval 
blockade since 2007. Nine people were 
killed when Israeli soldiers stormed the 
ships May 31. At least four of the nine 
were Turkish citizens, a revelation that 
enraged the Turkish government and 
citizenry. Israel says its troops opened 
fire only after being ambushed by knife- 
wielding passengers. The Israel Defense 
Forces and news organization Al-Jazeera 
both released videos of the attack, but 
the footage offered no immediate clarity. 
Future challenges to the blockade seemed 
unavoidable, as the Cyprus-based Free 
Gaza Movement vowed to dispatch yet 
another aid ship. 








2| Washington 


1 Can Remain 
Silent, Right? 


The Supreme 
Court ruled June 1 
in Berghuis v. 
Thompkins that 
criminal suspects 
have to speak in 
order to remain 
silent. Writing for 
the majority in a 
5-4 vote, Justice 
Anthony Kennedy 
said the decision 
puts the burden 
on the suspect to 


| explicitly invoke his 


or her Miranda right 
to silence. Justice 
Sonia Sotomayor 
countered in her 
dissent that the 
decision “turns 
Miranda upside 
down.” 


| 1966 Miranda v. 


Arizona requires 
police to inform 
suspects of rights 


1994 Supreme Court 
rules suspects must 
explicitly invoke the 
right to an attorney 


2010 The Obama 
Administration 
discusses modifying 
the Miranda rule for 
terrorism suspects 
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A boy observes the voting process in Tbilisi, 


| Georgia’s capital 
| 3| Georgia 
_A Good Day for Saakashvili 


President Mikheil Saakashvili's United 


| National Movement Party dominated 


Georgia’s local elections, earning an 


| estimated 60% of the vote in the country’s 
| first ballot since its 2008 war with Russia. 


Saakashvili has been sharply criticized 
for his handling of the five-day conflict 


| with Russia, but the election results 
indicate renewed trust in his government. 


4 | China 


Beijing Bars Confessions 
Obtained Through Intimidation 


China has issued new regulations 
banning evidence acquired via threats 
and torture from being used in criminal 
prosecutions. All such material must 
also be tossed from any death-penalty 
cases currently under appeal. China’s 
overreliance on evidence procured under 
duress was highlighted in May, when a 
convicted murderer was freed from jail 
after 10 years following the reappearance 
of the man he supposedly killed. The 
wrongfully convicted farmer had 
confessed, he explained, only after police 
beat him and deprived him of sleep for 
several days. 





| Sitran 


Now with 
Even More 
Fuel! 


AU.N. agency 
reported that 
Iran has enough 
unenriched nuclear 
fuel to produce two 
nuclear weapons. 
| The announcement 
| makes Iran's much 

delayed agreement 

to ship nuclear 
| material out of the 
country somewhat 
pointless; even if it 
immediately fulfilled 
its promise to export 
the previously 
| agreed-upon amount 
of fuel, the U.N says 
it would still have 
| enough for at least 
one weapon. Most 
nuclear weapons 
need uranium to be 
enriched to 90% or 
more, so while Iran 
cannot yet build a 
bomb, a new set of 
upgrades is slowly 
bringing it closer 
to that target. Iran 
Is increasing its 
uranium enrich- 
| ment capacity from 
the current 4% up 
to 20%—the level 
required by its 
medical-research 
reactor in Tehran, 
yet still below 
weapons level. 
The U.N.'s findings 
will likely lead to 
a new round of 
proposed sanctions 
against Iran. 





Number of days a six-person crew 
hopes to live in a windowless capsule 
as acelin of a simulated mission to Mars 


Percentage of U.S. Internet 
users who have entered their 
own name into a search were 


Numbers: 57% = 


TERS: DANIEL 


520: 


DCKWISE FROM LEFT: @/LAL HUGSEIN-—-AP: OAVIO MDZINARISHY ae LECLAIR—REUTERS: GREGORIO BORGIA—AP: NEILSON BARNARO— GETTY IMAGES; CATE GILLON—GETTY IMAGES; L'OSSERVATORE ROMANO—AP; COURTEST 
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DEEP IMPACT A 100-ft. (30 m) sinkhole in downtown Guatemala City swallowed a three-story 
building May 29 as Tropical Storm Agatha lashed residents with torrential rains and 45-m.p.h. 
(75 km/h) winds. The storm, coupled with thick black ash from a volcano 20 miles (32 km) south of 
the city that had erupted just one day before, set off floods and mudslides, requiring the evacuation 
of more than 155,000 locals. The first named storm of the Atlantic hurricane season, Agatha left a 
path of destruction across Central America, killing at least 179. 





MUSTAFA AL-YAZID 
yA 


Al-Qaeda’s 
No. 3 Killed 


Al-Qaeda announced 
the death of Mustafa 
al-Yazid, a.k.a. 

Sheik Saeed al- 
Masri. U.S. officials 
believe that Yazid, 
considered the 
terrorist network's 
ranking leader 
behind Osama bin 
Laden and Ayman al- 
Zawahiri, was killed 
in a CIA drone strike 
in May. Several 
others said to have 
occupied the No. 3 
spot have been 
killed since 2001. 


8) 
Prime Minister Steps Down 


Japanese Prime Minister Yukio 
Hatoyama resigned June 2 after reneging 
on a campaign promise to move a U.S. 
Marine base off the island of Okinawa. 
Hatoyama, who entered office eight 
months ago following a landslide victory, 
is the fourth Japanese PM to step down in 
four years. In recent weeks he has faced 
heavy criticism for 
his flip-flopping on 
the issue of whether 
or not to expel the 
installation. Possible 
successors include 
Foreign Minister 
Katsuya Okada and 
Finance Minister 
Naoto Kan. 


Hatoyama bids 
farewell after 
admitting to 
“failings” 
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Gay Couple 
Released 


Despite publicly 
denouncing 
homosexuality, 
which remains 
illegal in his largely 
Christian nation, 
Malawian President 
Bingu wa Mutharika 
pardoned a gay 
couple on May 29 


during a visit by U.N. 


Secretary-General 
Ban Ki-moon. 

After holding a 
public engagement 
ceremony, Tiwonge 
Chimbalanga and 
Steven Monjeza 
were convicted 
May 17 of 
“unnatural acts and 
gross indecency” 
and sentenced to 
14 years in prison. 


10 
The Pope’s Next Step in Ireland 


As asexual-abuse scandal continued 

to consume the Catholic Church, 

Pope Benedict XVI named prelates to 
investigate four Irish archdioceses (as 
well as seminaries and religious houses) 
beginning this fall. The inquiry, known 
as an “apostolic visitation,” had been 
announced in a March 109 letter to the 
Catholics of Ireland. Boston archbishop 
Cardinal Sean O’Malley and Timothy 
Dolan, archbishop of New York, are 
among those appointed “to explore 
more deeply questions concerning 

the handling of cases of abuse and the 
assistance owed to the victims.” The Pope 
has already accepted the resignations of 
several Irish bishops. 


Five current or [i 
ex-Archbishops 
are among the 
investigators 





TIMOTHY 
DOLAN 





TERRENCE 
PRENDERGAST 


THOMAS 
COLLINS 


CORMAC MURPHY 
O'CONNOR 


* | What They’re 
Lifting in Pakistan: 


While few Facebook critics have gotten far in 
taking on the Internet superpower, Pakistan at 
least won an apology. On May 19, amid protests 
over a page encouraging users to draw images 
of the Prophet Muhammad, Pakistan banned 
the site. Nearly two weeks later, just after 
Bangladesh imposed a similar ban, Facebook 
issued a mea culpa, along with assurances, 
according to Pakistani officials, that “nothing of 
this sort will happen in the future.” Though it 
will continue to block some “sacrilegious 
material,” Pakistan lifted the ban on May 31 


Estimated number of people who will die 
i 3 ) from cancer each year by 2030, double 
s MILLION the number who died from it in 2008 


k, Kristi Oloffson, Frances Romero, Alexandra Silver, Claire 


Minimum penalty for restaurants in Hawaii 
5 OOO that serve shark fin after July 1, 2011; 
9 Hawaii is the first state to ban the delicacy 


By Harriet Barovick, Laura Pitzpatri Suddath and Kayla Webley 
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Verbatim 


‘I was in the gutter at that moment.’ 


SARAH FERGUSON, the Duchess of York, saying in an interview 
on the Oprah Winfrey Show that she had been drinking when 
she promised an undercover journalist access to her ex-husband, 
Prince Andrew, in exchange for more than $700,000 





‘There is a risk of developing a 
PlayStation mentality to killing’ 


PHILIP ALSTON, an Australian U.N. investigator, referring to the 
Sony video-game console after calling for a halt to CIA-directed 
unmanned-drone strikes on suspected Islamic militants; Alston 
further said that “unaccountable” intelligence agencies “have no 
place in running programs that kill people in other countries” 


‘President Sirleaf put her own flesh and 
blood in the fight and in the line of fire, 


PREET BHARARA, U.S. attorney, announcing that Liberian 
President Ellen Johnson Sirleaf’s son Fumbah had worked 
undercover with U.S. drug agents investigating a conspiracy to 
distribute more than $100 million worth of South American 
cocaine in Europe and Africa 


‘This is not going to be quick.’ 
ANTHONY CORDESMAN, of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, on negotiations to form a new Iraqi 
government that are expected to be protracted; Iraq’s Supreme 
Court ratified the results of a March 7 parliamentary vote and 
declared a Sunni-backed secular alliance the biggest winner 


‘Maybe there won't be a tragedy.’ 


ARKADIUSZ PROTASIUK, pilot (in photo at right), in a recording 
recovered from the cockpit of a plane—carrying Polish 
President Lech Kaczynski and his wife—that crashed April 10 in 
Russia; everyone aboard was killed 


“You can’t hide the sky with your palm. 
The truth must come out. 


JATUPORN PROMPAN, a Thai Red Shirt leader and MP in the 
opposition Puea Thai party, during debates in parliament; the 
legislative body eventually rejected a no-confidence vote over 
violence that marked the end of months of Red Shirt protests 





“You have the honesty of Abe Lincoln 
and the charm of the guy who shot him,’ 


DANE COOK, comedian, paying tribute to departing American 
Idol judge Simon Cowell, who left the show after its ninth-season 
finale on May 26 





Sources: ABC; Reuters; AP (2); New York Times; BBC; Fox 





For daily sound bites, 
visit time.com/quotes 


TALKING HEADS 


Elizabeth Rosenthal 
| Lamenting that science has failed to 
| offer a solution to the Gulf of Mexico 
oil leak, in the New York Times: 


“ 


‘Americans have long had 

an unswerving belief that 
technology will save us—it 

is the cavalry coming over 
the hill, just as we are about 
to lose the battle. And yet, as 
Americans watched scientists 
struggle to plug the undersea 
well over the past month, it 
became apparent that our 
great belief in technology was 
perhaps misplaced.” —5/28/10 


General Colin Powell 


On the possible repeal of “Don’t ask, 

don’t tell,” which he helped implement 

in 1993, on ABC’s This Week: 

“Things have changed. That 

was 17 years ago... The 
country has changed... I have 
always believed... that you 
ultimately have to listen to 
the military authorities and 
what they think is good for 
the force and whether or not 
the force is prepared to handle 
this...ButIthinkattheend | 
of the day that the law will 
change, and ‘Don’t ask, don’t 
tell’ will go away.” —5/30/10 


O3WNYHON CaHYION 


Ai139 


S20vn 


William McGurn 


| Explaining in the Wall Street 
Journal that more Americans are 
| against abortion than not: 


4139 
OINZM M135 “401 WOUs 
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“Notwithstanding a pro-choice 
orthodoxy that dominates 
our film, our television, our 
press and our colleges and 
universities, strong moral 
qualms about abortion have 
not gone away. It’s not as 
though we can’t change our 
minds. The same Gallup 
survey which reported that 
Americans regard abortion 
as morally wrong showed 
that an even larger majority 

| regard homosexual relations as 
morally acceptable.” —6/1/10 
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Brief History 


HE GIANT MULTINATIONAL RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MIL 
f lions of gallons of oil now billowing into the Gulf 

of Mexico is not unaccustomed to controversy. BP 
began life as the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. after a British min 
ing magnate turned up crude in what was then known as 
Persia (now Iran) in 1908. The British government became 
the company’s major stakeholder on the eve of World War 
I thanks to the vociferous prodding of navy chief Winston 
Churchill, who saw in Persia’s wells a source of fuel for Brit 
ain’s modernizing fleet. 

The company operated what was then the world’s largest 
refinery, located near the city of Abadan—in an areaa 
British engineer described as a place of “sunshine, mud 
and flies.” In 1951, after decades of resentment, Iranian 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh decided to nationalize the 
company’s holdings. The takeover plunged the world into 
an 18-month crisis that ended only after a joint operation 
by the CIA and British intelligence toppled Mossadegh in a 
1953 coup. Autocratic powers were taken by the pro-Western 
Shah, and the company retained a 40% overall stake in the 
Abadan refinery until the overthrow of the Shah in 1979. BP’s 
oil interests elsewhere in the Middle East were curtailed by 
the nationalization schemes of Arab states; its haul from the 
region plummeted 99% between 1975 and 1983. 

Recognizing the need to cast its net wider, BP began to 
build a network of new holdings; its interests now run from 
Alaska to Indonesia. In the 1980s and 'gos it enthusiastically 
purchased a host of U.S. energy companies, but its recent 
North American record has been marked by mishaps. While 
BP’s modern tagline wistfully touts the company as being 
“Beyond Petroleum,” BP—and an oil-dependent world— 
remains very much in the muck. —By ISHAAN THAROOR 
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Aheavy past BP has operated 
at the intersection of oil and 
politics since its founding in the 
early 20th century 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 


1908 Oil is struck in what 
is today southwestern Iran. 
The Anglo-Persian Oil Co. is 
established a year later 


1954 Inabid 

to move beyond 

its quasicolonial 

image, the 

company 
rebrands itself as British 
Petroleum 


1979 Iranian revolution: the 
Shah is overthrown, and the 
historic refinery at Abadan is 
destroyed by Iraqi troops 


2006 Five years 
after rebranding 
itself yet 
again—“Beyond 
petroleum"—BP 
experiences a 
massive oil spill in 
Prudhoe Bay, Alaska 


bp 
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Hitch 22 


By Christopher Hitchens 
Twelve; 435 pages 


CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS IS 
the sort of hard-drinking, 
compulsively controversial 
man of letters who doesn’t 
much exist anymore. 
Which is too bad, because 
that ilk unquestionably 
enlivens the literary 

scene. In four decades of 
prolific output, Hitchens 
has reliably lived up to his 
intellectual forebears. He 
may not always be right, 
but when tackling subjects 
as varied as Princess Di and 
the Palestine question, he is 
almost always interesting. 
This time, Hitchens’ subject 
is himself. And disappoint 
ingly, he has found the 

one topic he writes about 
hesitatingly, halfheart 

edly. Hitchens recounts his 
journey from the hard- 
scrabble navy bases where 
he grew up to his educa 
tion at Oxford (where he 
details at tedious length all 


| the famous and destined 


to-be-famous people he 
met) to his long, irregular 
career, including periods 


| ascommitted ’6os socialist 
| and present-day neocon 


servative sympathizer. 
Articles like his enthusias 


| tic defenses of the Iraq war 


and his routine takedowns 
of any public figure he 
perceives to be sanctimo 
nious or feebleminded are 
Hitchens at his thought 
provoking best. This book 
is not. —BY JIM FREDERICK 
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Milestones 





Dennis Hopper 

LIKE EVERYONE ELSE, I FIRST 
met Dennis Hopper through 
his work. He was one of the 
world’s all-time cool guys, 
and I think by the time he 
starred in those groundbreak 
ing films of the ’6os, like Easy 
Rider, the revolution was 
already old news for those in 
his crowd. 





Louise Bourgeois 


THOUGH SHE WORKED FOR DE- 


French-born American artist, 
who died May 31 at 98, was 

in some ways the ultimate 
insider. With wit, courage and 
a bewitching perversity, she 
tunneled deep inside both the 
body and the psyche and re 
turned with work of surpass- 
ing and hypnotic strangeness. 
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The first time I ever spoke 
with him was on the phone. 
I was casting Blue Velvet, and 
he called up and said, “I’ve got 
to play Frank—I am Frank!” 
While his name had come up 
early on, the casting people 
told me, “You can’t work with 
Dennis. It’ll be a disaster.” 
But nobody knew then that 
he had gone sober, and after I 
spoke to his agent, he called 
me personally. We first met 
face to face on the set of Doro- 
thy Vallens’ apartment. A day 
later, we were filming. 

Dennis, who died May 29 at 


age 74, was the strongest rebel 


we had, and I think his drug 
use and rebelliousness played 
a big part in his onscreen 


| charisma. I don’t think actors 


| personal with Frank 
| Booth’s dark side. 


have to die to do a death scene, 
but in Blue Velvet Dennis 
touched something 


No one could 
have topped 


Wood, marble, latex, wax and 


| bronze were her materials. 
cades in relative obscurity, the | 





| grew up in Choisy 
| le-Roi, where her 


| many extramarital 


So were anxiety, anger, bitter 
memory anda long 
ing for refuge. 

Born in 1911, she 


parents ran a tapestry. 
workshop. Her father’s 


affairs—including 


| his Frank Booth. After seeing 


Dennis walk that dark edge, 
J don’t think anyone could 


| have even come close. 


That connection electrified 
his performance, and through 
the years he mastered that 
macho-guy attitude while 
always projecting a softer fem 
inine side. He was the com 
plicated villain who was also 
vulnerable. I think it drew on 
his flatland roots. 

I’ve always felt lucky that 


| [got to know him as an art 


| deep passion for art. He wasa 






| alonginvolvement with her 








| she channeled into her art. In 


ist first, discovering later 
that behind his talent was a 


painter, photographer, film- 

maker and art collector. He 

knew absolutely every artist 

around. He swam with the 

hippest and celebrated them 

all in such an honest way. 
—BY DAVID LYNCH 


Lynch received an 
Oscar nomination for 
directing Blue Velvet | 


governess—left her with a 
lifetime of resentment that 


1938 she married an American 
art historian, moved to New 
York and began exhibiting. But 
it wasn’t until 1982 that she 
became abruptly famous with 
a retrospective at the Museum 


of Modern Art in New York 
City 


the first there for any 
woman artist—that proved 

she was not only a brilliant 
inheritor of the Surrealist tra 
dition but a feminist pioneer. 
Ahead of her was some of her 
most widely seen work, like 

, the ambivalent hom | 
age to her mother 

called Maman—a 
giant spiderexhibited | 
around the world. | 
She roared into her 
7osastheinsiderwho | 
finally broke out. 

—BY RICHARD LACAYO 





| role at age 10. The 
| show aired for eight 


| disease that limited his 
| growth, was figuratively 


| lost. But it’s also worth 





| Gary Coleman 


Gary Coleman, who 


| died May 28 at 42, 


was the quintessential 
'70s-'80s TV kid: a 
figure of exaggerated 
childishness (in his 
height and chubby 
cheeks) with a stand-up 
pro's confidence and 
timing. As Amoid 
Jackson on Diff'rent 
Strokes, he was resilient 
and sunny, but there 
was a canny and 
suspicious element 

to him (“Whatchoo 
talkin’ ‘bout, Willis?”) 
that hinted he'd been 


| through harder times. 4 


It was a savvy comic J 
performance for a kid : 
who started in the 


seasons, and Coleman's 


| appeal was the biggest |e 


reason for its longevity. 4 
Coleman, who suffered : 
from a congenital kidney 


preserved in his fans’ 
minds as that pudgy- 
faced kid. But he'll also 
be remembered for his 
well-publicized life as 

a former child actor, 
with everything that 
signifies in pop culture. 
When people remember 
him, they will inevitably 
remember what he 


remembering what he 

had and what he gave 2 
his fans. —BY JAMES ; 
PONIEWOZIK : 
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The Soul of Twit. A scathing BP satire, a | 
sitcom and a host of mimics: Twitter inspires 
creative voices—albeit succinct ones | 


IN THE WAKE OF THE DEEPWATER HORIZON 
oil-rig explosion, a top source of insight 
into the disaster on Twitter has been 
@BPGlobalPR. (For the uninitiated, 

@ is the symbol that denotes a Twitter 
account.) Since its May 19 launch (“We 
regretfully admit that something has 
happened off of the Gulf Coast. More 

to come”), the account issued such 
damage-control gems as “The good 
news: Mermaids are real. The bad news: 
They are now extinct.” And “We've cre- 
ated something that will affect your 
children’s children. Can YOU say the 
same about YOUR life?” 


@BPGlobalPR is not, you might have 
guessed, the actual voice of energy 
giant BP, It’s an anonymous, satirical 
Twitter account. Within a week, it had 
10 times as many followers as the official 
@BP_America feed. Maybe its tweets were 
just more amusing. Or maybe they rang 
truer than the anodyne messages from the 
company (“BP is committed to openness 
and transparency in our response to the 
oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico”). 

Either way, its success was another 
landmark in Twitter’s emergence as 
a literary form. Last month, CBS an- 
nounced a fall show, s#*! My Dad Says, 
based on @shitmydadsays, in which 
comedy writer Justin Halpern collects 
the sayings of his senior-citizen father. 
The TV program looks to be a fairly 
conventional sitcom, starring William 
Shatner, of Star Trek fame. It’s Twitter, on 
the other hand, that’s boldly going forth 
as a creative medium. 


As Twitter became 
popular, some writers 
pooh-poohed it: What 
could you say that’s 
worthwhile in 140 
characters or less? As it 
turns out, an awful lot 
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Yeah, I said “creative.” As Twitter be- 


| came popular, some writers pooh-poohed 





| bloggers of their day. Samuel Johnson's 


| Alexander Pope would have killed on 


it: What could you say that’s worthwhile 
in 140 characters or less? As Halpern and 
the fake BP people show, an awful lot. 
The history of literature is the story 
of writers shaping their work to exploit 
technology. The popularization of the 
printing press led to the novel. The 
pamphleteers of the 18th century used 





self-publishing technology to become the 


epigrammatic, acerbic dictionary was a 

collection of proto-tweets—and naturally, 
(@DrSamuelJohnson is one of the funniest 
and most pitch-perfect fake Twitter feeds 
out there today (“iPad [n.] Mister JOBS’ | 
ornate Picture-Frame, rever'd and pric’d 
as if it were a Window ’pon the SOUL’). 





Twitter—true Twit is Nature to advan- 
tage dress'd—and is capably imitated by 
@MrAlexanderPope. 

Like any other kind of literature, Twit- 
ter lit—or Twitterature, to borrow the title | 
of a recent book that condensed literary 
classics into tweet form—has its strengths, | 
rules and tropes. Twitter is pure voice,an | 
exercise in implying character through 
detail and tone. Halpern’s inaugural | 
@shitmydadsays tweet issoeconomical | 





that it should be taught in writing work- 
shops: “‘I didn’t live to be 73 years old so I 
could eat kale. Don’t fix me your breakfast | 
and pretend you're fixing mine.” Instantly, | 
we know how old Dad is; we know he hasa | 
fine-tuned b.s. detector; we know he is fond 
of pleasure and not of rabbit food; wecan | 
infer that his breakfast-fixing adult son has | 
moved in with him. All in fewer than 120 
characters, including quotation marks. 

Because Twitter lit is immediate and 
telegraphic, it’s suited to social commen- 
tary. Because it’s first-person, it’s a natural | 
for parody; fittingly foraservicenamed | 
for a bird noise, Twitter attracts mimics 
and mockingbirds. 

So Twitter quickly developed an 
ecosystem of fake accounts spoof- 
ing figures from Andy Rooney to 
action director Michael Bay to Jesus. 
Twitterers invented accounts for 
their cats, for dead celebrities and 
for authors and fictional characters. 
There’s the journalism satire of 
@FakeA PStylebook (“When writing 
about Heidi Montag, please don’t”); 
there are several feeds for Darth Va- 
der and numerous variations on the 
Hulk, including @drunkhulk and 
@feministhulk (“HERE TO SMASH 
GENDER BINARY”). There’s some 
thing funny about forcing the dimin 
utive form of Twitter on behemoths 
and supervillains, like putting a 
gorilla in a propeller beanie. 


Hence the fake BP account. A project 

like @BPGlobalPR mocks not just BP’s 
environmental record but also the empty 
cuteness of corporate p.r. (From the fake 
account: “Due to public outcry, our ‘Spill 
or Be Spilled’ flash game will be taken 

off our BP Kidz Klub website.”) Twitter’s 
wits are taking precisely what long-form 
writers have criticized about Twitter—its 
potential glibness—and turning that 


into one of the new genre’s strengths. |é 


When the government response to the 
spill has seemed so tentative and bland and | 
BP’s has hardly inspired trust, guerrilla 


satire has been the perfect retort. Andit’s | = 


shown that no format is so limiting as to 
quell the gushers of sardonic rage. (Hours 
after the May 31 Gaza flotilla incident, 
@IsraelGlobalPR was live.) Give people 
140charactersandthey'lltakeamile. m) 
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Viewpoint | William Antholis and Strobe Talbott 





Leaving a Good Legacy 


Why the ethical case for combatting climate change is 


one that should appeal to conservatives 


ON MAY 12, SENATORS JOHN KERRY AND 
Joe Lieberman introduced the American 
Power Act. The proposed law—crafted 
with the help of Republican Senator Lind- 
sey Graham—brought together a number 
of elements proposed by environmental 
groups and businesses to set the country 
ona new, clean-energy path. As the bill 

is considered, Kerry and Lieberman will 
focus on the need to create jobs after the 
Great Recession and to promote alterna- 
tives to fossil fuels. Those who support 
the legislation will generally play down 

a politically more complicated purpose: 
fighting global warming. 


Surprisingly, perhaps, it is Graham who 
has been most forceful in making the 
case for effective steps to counter cli- 
mate change. “I have been to enough 
college campuses to know—if you are 

30 or younger, this climate issue is not a 
debate,” he told New York Times colum- 
nist Thomas Friedman in February. “It’s a 
value ... From a Republican point of view, 
we should buy into it and embrace it and 
not belittle them.” 

Graham isa tough partisan, and he 
was making a point about the future of 
the GOP, which he thinks needs younger 
people in its ranks. Crucially, he also 
believes that lowering the risk to the 
planet and the human race from climate 
change qualifies as a conservative cause. 
His exhortation, if taken to heart, could 
prompt Republicans and Democrats to 
compete for young, environmentally 
conscious voters. At a time of partisan 
squabbling, that would benefit us all. 

Beyond the political stakes, there are 


If we do not start the 
process of mitigating 
climate change right 
now, our descendants, 
however skilled, will not 
be able to cope with the 
consequences 





existential ones. Today’s citizens and 


| leaders are not only the first generation 


to realize that we are living in the era of 
global warming. We could also be the last 
that has a chance of slowing and eventu- 
ally reversing the process. 

This understanding of our predica- 
ment has deep roots. Throughout his- 
tory, people have known that their 
lives and deeds were chapters in a saga 
connecting them to those who had come 


THE 


before and to those who would come after. 

The conservative man of letters 
Edmund Burke saw society and civiliza- 
tion as a “partnership” of generations 
“between those who are living, those who 
are dead and those who are to be born.” 
Burke feared citizens might become “un- 
mindful of what they have received from 
their ancestors or of what is due to their 
posterity” and therefore run the risk of 
“(leaving] to those who come after them a 
ruin instead of an habitation.” 

Thomas Jefferson, Burke’s contempo- 
rary, made much the same point when 
he argued that because “the earth be- 
longs in usufruct [trust] to the living... 
no generation can contract debts greater 
than may be paid during the course of 
its own existence.” In the 2oth century, 











Hannah Arendt, in The Human Condition, 
envisioned the “public realm” of a “com- 
mon world” that would “contain a public 
space [that] cannot be erected for one 
generation and planned for the living 
only; it must transcend the life span of 
mortal men.” 

Such sentiments accord with how we 
conduct ourselves in our private lives. 
We instinctively think the shift from 
one generation to the next involves an 
accumulation of positive legacies. It has 
long been a working assumption that 
children would be at least somewhat 
better off than their parents: when some- 
thing good happens to you, you should 
pay it forward rather than pay it back. 


Our concept of intergenerational equity 
holds that assets do not belong exclu- 
sively to those who have accrued them; 
rather, those resources should, to the 
extent possible, be administered and 
preserved for those who will inherit 
them and will, partly as a consequence 
of their inheritance, live somewhat bet- 
ter lives than those who came before. 
We come into this world in debt to 

our ancestors, and we leave it an incre- 
mentally better place, believing our 
descendants will come up with means 
of fending off or coping with whatever 
their age throws at them. 

Down through the years, that has 
been the narrative of the human fam- 
ily. But global warming alters it ina 
basic way. We cannot leave those who 
come after us to their own devices. If 
we do not get the process of mitigating 
climate change started right now, our 
descendants, however skilled, will not 
be able to cope with the consequences. If 
we do nothing, we will likely bequeath 
to them a less habitable—perhaps 
even uninhabitable—planet, the most 
negative legacy imaginable. That is why 
there is no time to lose. s 





Antholis and Talbott are the authors of Fast 
Forward: Ethics and Politics in the Age of 
Global Warming (Brookings, 2010) 
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control inflammation and constriction. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT SYMBICORT 


Important Safety Information About SYMBICORT for Asthma 


SYMBICORT contains formoterol, a long-acting beta,-agonist (LABA). 
Medicines containing LABAs may increase the chance of asthma- 
related death. So, SYMBICORT should be used only if your health care 
professional decides another asthma-controller medicine alone does 
not control your asthma or you need two controller medicines. 


While taking SYMBICORT, never use another medicine containing a LABA. 
SYMBICORT won't replace rescue inhalers for sudden asthma symptoms. Do 


not use SYMBICORT more than twice a day. If you are taking SYMBICORT, see 
your health care professional if your asthma does not improve or gets worse. 
Some people may experience increased blood pressure, heart rate, or 
change in heart rhythm. Tell your doctor if you have a heart condition 

or high blood pressure. If you are switching to SYMBICORT from an oral 
corticosteroid, follow your doctor's instructions to avoid health risks when 
you stop using oral corticosteroids. 


FREE 
PRESCRIPTION OFFER' 


For more information, call 1-888-312-0792 

or go to MySymbicort.com/save. 

If you're without prescription coverage and can't afford 

your medication, AstraZeneca may be able to help. 

For more information, please visit www.astrazeneca-us.com. 
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Myra asthma... under control with the help of fSYMBICORT. - e 
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When my symptoms came back, my doctor and | chose SYMBICORT to help improve my lung function. 


SYMBICORT helps me breathe better all day, starting within 15 minutes.” It won't replace a rescue inhaler 
for sudden symptoms. Unlike most controller medicines, SYMBICORT combines two medicines to help 


* Your results may vary 


Ask your doctor if SYMBICORT is a good choice for you. 


Avoid exposure to infections such as chicken pox or measles, Tell your 
health care professional immediately if you are exposed. 


In clinical studies, common side effects included nose and throat irritation, 
headache, upper respiratory tract infection, sore throat, sinusitis, and 
stomach discomfort. 


Approved Uses for SYMBICORT for Asthma 


Prescription SYMBICORT is a controller medicine for the long-term 
maintenance treatment of asthma. SYMBICORT is for people 12 years 

and older whose doctor has decided are not well controlled on another 
asthma-controller medicine or who need two asthma-controller medicines. 
SYMBICORT is not for the treatment of sudden asthma symptoms. 


Please see Important Product Information on adjacent page 
and discuss with your doctor. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs 
to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


And even more savings for up to a year.’ Call 1-888-312-0792 
or visit MySymbicort.com/save. 
* Subject to eligibility rules. Restrictions apply. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT SYMBICORT 


Please read this summary carefully and then 
ask your doctor about SYMBICORT. 


No advertisement can provide all the information needed to 
determine if a drug is right for you or take the place of careful 
discussions with your health care professional. Only your health 
care professional has the training to weigh the risks and benefits 
of a prescription drug. 


WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
| SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SYMBICORT? 

In patients with asthma, long-acting beta,-agonist (LABA) 
medicines, such as formoterol (one of the medicines in 
SYMBICORT), may increase the chance of death from asthma 
problems. in a large asthma study, more patients who used another LABA 
medicine died from asthma problems, compared with patients who did not 
use that LABA medicine. Taik with your health care professional about this 
risk and the benefits of treating your asthma with SYMBICORT. 
SYMBICORT does not relieve sudden symptoms, so you should 
always have a fast-acting inhaler (short-acting beta,-agonist 
medicine) with you. if you do not have this type of inhaler, talk with your 
health care professional to have one prescribed for you 

Get emergency medical care if your breathing problems worsen 
quickly and your fast-acting inhaler does not relieve them. 

Do not stop using SYMBICORT unless your health care professional tells 
you to stop because your symptoms might get worse. 


WHAT IS SYMBICORT? 

SYMBICORT is an inhaled prescription medicine taken twice a day, every 

Gay, over long periods of time to control asthma and chronic obstructive 

pulmonary disease (COPD) 

Asthma 

SYMBICORT 80/4.5 mog or 160/4.5 mog is used long-term, two times 

each day, to control symptoms of asthma and prevent symptoms such as 

wheezing in patients age 12 years and older. 

COPO Is a chronic lung disease that includes chronic bronchitis, 

emphysema, or both. SYMBICORT 160/4,5 mog is used every day, two 

times each day, to help improve lung function for better breathing in adults 

with COPD 

SYMBICORT contains two medicines: 

= Budesonide (the same medicine found in PULMICORT FLEXHALER™ 
[budesonide inhalation powder), an inhaled corticosteroid medicine, 
or ICS. ICS medicines help to decrease inflammation in the lungs. 
inflammation in the lungs can lead to asthma symptoms 
Formoterol (the same medicine found in Foradil® Aerolizer®) is a 
long-acting beta_-agonist medicine, or LABA. LABA medicines are used 
in patients with COPD and asthma. LABA medicines help the muscles 
in the airways of your lungs stay relaxed to prevent asthma symptoms, 
such as wheezing and shortness of breath. These symptoms can 
happen when the muscles in the airways tighten. This makes it hard to 
breathe, which, in severe cases, can Cause breathing to stop completely 
if not treated right away 


WHO SHOULD NOT TAKE SYMBICORT? 

You should not take SYMBICORT if your health care professional decides 
that your asthma or COPD is well controlled using another medicine, or you 
Only use 2 fast-acting inhaler once in a while. 

Do not use SYMBICORT to treat sudden severe symptoms of asthma or 
COPD or if you are allergic to any of the ingredients in SYMBICORT. 


WHAT SHOULD | TELL MY HEALTH CARE 

PROFESSIONAL BEFORE USING SYMBICORT? 

Tell your health care professional about all of your health conditions 

including if you 

= have heart problems 

® have high blood pressure 

= have seizures 

® have thyroid problems 

= have diabetes 

® have liver problems 

= have osteoporosis 

®= have an immune system problem 

= are allergic to any medications 

® are exposed to chicken pox or measies 

® are pregnant or planning to become pregnant because it is not 
known if SYMBICORT may harm your unbom baby 

® are breast-feeding because It is not known if SYMBICORT passes 
into your milk and if it can harm your baby. You and your health 
case professional should decide if you will be taking SYMBICORT 
while breast-feeding 

Tell your health care professional about ALL the medicines you are 

taking, Including all your prescription and nonprescription medicines, 

Vitamins, and herbal supplements. 

SYMBICORT and certain other medicines may interact with each other 

and can cause serious side effects. Be sure to keep track of ALL the 

medication you take. You might want to make a list and show it to 

your health care professional, including your pharmacist, each time 

you get any new medicine, just to be sure there are no potential drug 

interactions 


HOW DO | USE SYMBICORT? 
Do not use SYMBICORT unless your health care professional has 
carefully demonstrated how to do so. If you have any questions 
conoeming the use of SYMBICORT, ask your health care professional 
SYMBICORT should be taken twice (2 puffs each time) every day as 
prescribed by your health care professional 
SYMBICORT comes in two strengths for asthma: 80/4.5 mog and 
160/4.5 meg. Your health care professional will prescribe the strength 
that is best for you. SYMBICORT 160/4.5 mog Is the approved dosage 
for COPD 
® Make sure that you rinse your mouth with water after each 
dose (two puffs) of SYMBICORT without swallowing and spit 
the water out 
® Do not change or stop any of the medicines you use to control or 
treat your breathing problems. Your health care professional will 
adjust your medicines as needed 
® Do not spray SYMBICOAT in your eyes. If you accidentally get 
SYMBICORT in your eyes, rinse your eyes with water. If redness or 
imitation persists, call your health care professional 
= Always have a fast-acting inhaler with you, Use it if you have 
breathing problems between doses of SYMBICORT 


Seek emergency medical care if 

® your breathing problems worsen quickly and your fast-acting 
inhaler does not relieve your breathing problems 

® you experience any symptoms of a serious allergic reaction to 
SYMBICORT, such as a rash; hives; swelling of the face, mouth, or 
tongue; or breathing problems 


Contact your health care professional if 

® yOu need to use your fast-acting inhaler more often than usual 

= Our fast-acting inhaler does not work as weil for you at relieving symptoms 

® yOu Need fo use four or more inhalations of your fast-acting inhaler for 
2 of more days in a row 

= YOU Use UD your entire fast-acting inhaler canister within 8 weeks 

® your peak-flow meter results decrease. Your health care professional 
will tell you the numbers that are night for you 

® your asthma symptoms do not improve after using SYMBICORT 
regularly for 1 week 

= you have COPD and notice any symptoms such as increase in mucus 
¥ change in mucus color, fever, ch 
breathing problems because these symptoms may mean you have 
fneumonia or another lung infection 
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WHAT MEDICATIONS SHOULD | NOT TAKE 

WHEN USING SYMBICORT? 

While you are using SYMBICORT, do not use other medicines that contain a 

long-acting beta,-agonist (LABA) for any reason, such as 

= Serevent® Diskus® (salmeterol dnafoate inhalation powder) 

® Advair Diskus® or Advair® HFA fluticasone propionate and salmeterol 

® Formoterol-containing products such as Foradil® Aerolizer® Brovana® 
or Perforomist® 


WHAT ARE OTHER IMPORTANT SAFETY 
CONSIDERATIONS WITH SYMBICORT? 


® Increased risk of pneumonia ff you have COPD 

® Eye problems, such as glaucoma and cataracts. Regular eye exams 
Should be considered while using SYMBICORT 

= Osteoporosis. People at risk for increased bone loss may have a greater 
risk with SYMBICORT 

® Slowed growth in children, As a result, growth should be carefully monitored 

= Immune system effects and a higher chance for infections 

® Cardiovascular and central nervous system effects of LABAs, such as 
chest pain, increased blood pressure, fast or irreguiar heartbeat, tremor, 
OF Nervousness 


WHAT ARE OTHER POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS 
WITH SYMBICORT? 

Adults and children age 12 years and older with asthma 

= Headache ® Sore throat ® Oral thrush 

® Upper respiratory tract infection 

Patients with COPD 

® Oral thrush 

Long-acting beta,-agonists may Increase the risk of asthma-related death 
Tell your health care professional about any side effect that bothers you or 
that does not go away. These are not all the side effects with SYMBICORT. 
Ask your health care professional for more information, 
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Commentary | Martin Indyk 





Will the Peace Boat Sink? 


The Gaza flotilla crisis means fundamental change, by 


all the players, is needed in the Middle East 


“IN EVERY CRISIS LIES AN OPPORTUNITY,” 
the Obama White House says. But the hid- 
den opportunities in the Israeli attack on 
the Gaza-bound aid boats are not obvious. 
Only the problems for Obama are: staving 
off a break in relations between two U.S. 
allies; channeling demands for an interna- 
tional investigation into a mechanism ac- 
ceptable to Israel; easing the flow of goods 
into Gaza. Nevertheless, there is an oppor- 
tunity now to transform the latest crisis 
into something that can reinforce Barack 
Obama's aspirations for Middle East peace. 
With Egyptian and U.S. cooperation, 
Israel has maintained a four-year-long 
siege on Gaza to prevent the smuggling 
of weapons that would convert Gaza once 
again into a launching pad for attacks on 
Israeli citizens. Before this crisis, the strat- 
egy appeared to be working. Close Israeli- 
Egyptian coordination had made it more 
difficult for Hamas to smuggle in weap- 
ons. Fearful of another Israeli military 
operation that would topple its regime, 
Hamas had begun policing the territory 
to prevent other militant organizations 
from launching attacks on Israel. 


But the effort had its costs too. First, 
maintaining the siege eroded Israel's 
international legitimacy. Even though 
Israel has managed to stave off a hu- 
manitarian crisis by allowing the entry 
of food, fuel and medical requirements, 
to the world it was engaging in a policy 
of collective punishment. And Israel’s 
oldest and most important regional alli- 
ance—with Turkey—also began to crack 
as Turkey’s populist Prime Minister, 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan, excoriated Israel's 
siege in order to curry favor at home and 
in the Arab and Muslim world. 


The siege of Gaza—not 
the larger Palestinian 
problem—has become 
the hot-button issue in 
the Muslim world 





For Obama, there were dangers as 
well. With Erdogan’s encouragement, 
the siege of Gaza—rather than the 
failure to resolve the larger Palestinian 
problem—had become the hot-button is- 
sue in the Muslim world. The perception 
of U.S. complicity was harming Obama’s 
outreach efforts in the region. Moreover, 
Hamas would not remain deterred for- 
ever: sooner or later it would gather the 
wherewithal and attack Israel again. 





The fleet crisis has brought all these 
costs to the fore, but in the process, it 
might just have given all sides the moti- 
vation to change their approaches. 

To test this proposition, Obama 
should adopt a three-pronged strategy. He 
should encourage the negotiation, by an 
Arab or European mediator, of a package 
deal between Hamas and Israel. The key 
ingredients are commitments by Hamas 
to prevent all violent attacks on Israel and 
stop smuggling weapons into Gaza. In re- 
turn, Israel should lift its siege, allowing 
goods to flow in and out of Gaza with ap- 
propriate inspections. If Hamas breaks its 
commitments, which Israel has the abil- 
ity to monitor, then the borders can be 
closed again—with Hamas rather than 
Israel bearing the blame. And in this con- 
text, a prisoner swap should be concluded 
so that Gilad Shalit, the kidnapped Israeli 
soldier, can be freed. 

Atthe same time, Obama should try to 








| shift attention to the West Bank, making 


sure that the “proximity talks” proceed. 


| There is a quick fix available that would 
| do much to improve Israel’s image while 


strengthening the Palestinian leadership 
there. It involves the withdrawal of the 
Israel Defense Forces from the West Bank 
territories they reoccupied during the inti- 
fadeh. The Palestinian security forces have 
demonstrated that they can prevent ter- 
rorism and maintain order in these areas, 
including during this crisis. Ex- 
tending that control to all the areas 
ceded to Palestinian rule in the Oslo 
agreements would enable the Pal- 
estinian Authority to claim it had 
“liberated” Palestinian territory, 
not through violence but through 
peace negotiations with Israel. 


Finally, Obama should try to patch 
things up between Turkey and Isra- 
el by refocusing them on the effort 
to promote an Israeli-Syrian peace. 
With the previous Israeli govern- 
ment, Turkey had played a key role 
as mediator with Syria. This gave 
Erdogan, with his intense inter- 
est in promoting Turkey’s regional role, 
astake in maintaining a relationship of 
trust with Israel. Although hurt feelings 
on both sides are bound to complicate this 
effort, Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu needs to find a way to rebuild 
Israel’s strategically important relation- 
ship with Turkey, and Obama needs to 
bring Syria into his peacemaking effort. 
Given the mess we're in today, suc- 
cess seems unlikely. But a severe crisis 
forces leaders to recalculate the costs of 
the status quo and perhaps recognize the 
need for a fundamental change of direc- 
tion. If Obama doesn’t test this opportu- 
nity, there’s a good chance that the battle 
over the Gaza fleet will sink his own 
Israeli-Palestinian peace boat. | 





Indyk is the director of foreign policy at 
Brookings and author of Innocent Abroad: 

An Intimate Account of American 
Peacemaking Diplomacy in the Middle East 
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aesthetic refinement, these wrist instruments are all equipped with high- 
performance “motors”, patiently assembled by watchmakers at the peak 
of their art. Time is the ultimate luxury. 





The Bentley Motors Chronograph 


30-second chronograph and variable tachometer (exclusive systems). 
Officially chronometer-certified by the COSC. 


breitlingforbentley.com 
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Spreading disaster The slick stretches 
across the Gulf of Mexico as an untold 
amount of oil still hovers invisibly — 
and toxically—beneath the surface 
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Toxic task Armed with a respirator, National Wildlife Federation ecologist Maura Wood inspects a gooey slick 


HEN CAPTAIN JAMES PE 
ters kicks his three en 
gines into high gear, hold 
on to your hat—and your 
body too, if you don’t 
want to end up overboard in the Missis 
sippi Delta. Ordinarily on a clear June day 
like this one, Peters would be taking out 
a pack of eager sport fishermen from his 
home port in the southeastern Louisiana 
town of Venice, a community that proud 
ly bills itself as the fishing capital of the 
world. But since the Deepwater Horizon 
oil rig exploded on April 20—triggering 
a spill that is bleeding hundreds of thou 
sands of gallons of oil a day into the Gulf 
of Mexico—there hasn’t been a whole lot 
of fishing in Louisiana. So instead, Peters 
has been escorting scientists and envi 
ronmentalists like Maura Wood, the pro 
gram manager for the National Wildlife 
Federation’s Louisiana coastal program, to 
see the oil and its effects on the wetlands 
firsthand. 

As the boat roars out of the marshes 
and into the open water southwest of Ven 
ice, Wood and her colleagues pass the oil 
and gas platforms scattered just beyond 
the Mississippi Delta, oddly birdlike with 
their long steel legs and tightly nestled 
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mechanical bodies elevated above the wa 
ter. It takes a while, but 16 miles (26 km) 
into the Gulf, Wood finds what she’s look 
ing for: a long band of reddish oil, thick 
enough to muffle the wake of Peters’ boat. 
Up close, the petroleum—refracting the 
punishing Gulf sunlight—looks like a 
malignant lesion on the skin of the wa 
ter. Wood puts on a respirator to protect 
herself from the fumes and drops a hand 
into the muck. It emerges with brown, 
sludgy crude clinging to the blue latex of 
her glove. “You can see how it adheres and 
what that would mean for the wildlife,” 
she says. “This could mean the destruction 
of the fabric of life on the Gulf.” 

From the day the oil began spewing 


The greatest threat 
could be beneath 
the surface, where 
researchers have 
found evidence of 
massive plumes of 
oil and dispersants 


from energy giant BP’s partially blown 
well thousands of feet below the surface of 
the Gulf, it was obvious that a major envi 
ronmental disaster was unfolding. As the 
weeks passed and BP failed to cap the well, 
the worst-case scenarios just kept getting 
worse. By the end of May, according to the 
best estimates of the daily leakage rate, 
the well had poured at least 20 million gal. 
(75 million L) of crude into the Gulf, per 
haps much more, making it far and away 
the worst oil spill in U.S. history—nearly 
double the output of the Exxon Valdez di 
saster in 1989. But when BP’s most recent 
attempt to stop the bleeding—the top-kill 
method—met with failure on May 29, it 
became clear that the crisis wouldn’t end 
for weeks, maybe even months. Though 
BP announced it would try a cap over the 
well to divert the spewing oil, its officials 
admit that even if the new method is suc 
cessful, about 20% of the oil will continue 
to leak, at least until a relief well is com 
pleted in August. 

Already oil has stained some of the 
marshes of southern Louisiana—home 
to 40% of the coastal wetlands in the 
continental U.S.—disrupting the habitats 
of shorebirds, sea turtles and other threat 
ened species. Beyond the shoreline, by 


June 2, Washington had banned fishing 
in more than 37% of the federal Gulf of 
Mexico waters—more than 88,000 sq. mi. 
(228,000 sq km)—a body blow to the re- 
gion’s valuable fishing industry. That’s 
nearly double the area that was off-limits 
on May 18, an indication of where the 
trend lines are pointing. And many scien- 
tists believe that the greatest threat could 
be below the surface, where independent 
researchers say they’ve found evidence of 
miles-long plumes of oil potentially poi- 
soning sea life and disrupting the marine 
food chain. 

We take some comfort from the fact 
that we've faced similar crises before. We 
more or less survived Katrina, didn’t we? 
But disasters like hurricanes tend to con- 
fine their devastation to one or two luck- 
less cities. This time, everyone is going 
to suffer: 15% of the U.S.’s seafood comes 
from the Gulf; 14 million people live along 
a five-state stretch of coast in the path of 
the oil. BP’s plummeting share price is 
driving down the rest of the energy sec- 
tor and dragging on an already battered 
economy—a nationwide pocketbook ef- 
fect that will only worsen as thousands of 
Gulf-region families dependent on fishing 
and tourism lose their livelihoods. 

While BP and Washington fight over 
the brief cycles of stock prices and over- 
night polls, the larger effect will bea much 
longer-lasting burden. “This is something 
that will impact the environment on the 
shoreline and on the sea,” says Doug Rader, 
the chief oceans scientist for the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund (EDF). “And not just 
for years. This will be felt for generations.” 


The Kill That Didn’t 

THE TOP-KILL METHOD WAS ALWAYS GOING 
to bea long shot, the last in a series of fall- 
backs. BP’s first attempt to stop the flow 
of oil involved using underwater robots 
to activate the stuck blowout preventer 
above the well, the shutoff valve that 
should have engaged automatically when 
the Deepwater Horizon drilling platform 
exploded. When that failed, BP tried to 
lower a massive containment dome over 
the leak to catch the oil as it rose and then 
pump it to a ship on the surface. But the 
ultra-cold temperatures 5,000 ft. (1,500 m) 
below the surface—even in the balmy 
Gulf of Mexico—generated icy methane 
hydrate crystals that clogged the dome. A 
drainage tube 4 in. (10 cm) wide that was 
inserted into the leaking pipe failed as 
well, collecting just a fraction of the oil. In 
each case, BP and the government brain 
trust advising the company at its Hous- 
ton command center were defeated by the 
sheer complexity of attempting such work 
so deep in the abyss. “The challenge here is 


Try, Try Again. 
BP is pinning its 


hopes on a risky 
cap system 


LATEST ATTEMPT 

Robots need to slice off 
the damaged pipe so that 
the lower marine riser 
package (LMRP) cap can 
be fitted on top. Once 

the cap is sealed, an 
attached strawlike riser 
will siphon the oil to a 
ship at the surface 
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WHAT'S NEXT 
BP will install a 
detachable riser 
and hose system 
in late June or 
early July to 
improve flexibility 
in case there is a 
hurricane. Other 
containment 5 ‘ Source: BP 
options have a —_ on TIME Graphic 
been put aside say ‘ » * aad Den 
indefinitely 2 " ; Fastenberg 
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Drilling Too Close 
For Comf 


nD ] 


The government, BP and the oil 
industry asa Ww hole have long 
known the dangers of offshore 
drilling and the odds of a disaster 
like the current one. Still, the 
events preceding the Deepwater 
Horizon accident and the 
reaction since have given critic 
plenty of reasons to complain 
DECEMBER MARCH 31 

1998 Hyundai President Obama 
Heavy Industries proposes expanded 


begins building 
the Deepwater 
Horizon rig in 
Ulsan, South Korea 


drilling in the Gulf, 
the Atlantic and the 
| Arctic—a position 
for which he had 
criticized John 
McCain during the 
2008 presidential 
campaign 


FEBRUARY 2010 
The Deepwater 
Horizon begins 
drilling a well at 
a depth of about 

5,000 ft. (1,500 m) in 

the Gulf of Mexico | 


working at 5,000 feet,” said Doug Suttles, 
BP’s chief operating officer, at a May 15 
press conference—which raised the ques- 
tion of what BP was doing trying to operate 
at that depth in the first place. 

Despite that series of setbacks, BP of- 
ficials seemed hopeful that the top-kill 
method—in which a dense slurry of clay 
and other minerals would be force-fed 
down the gullet of the blown-out well— 
would turn out differently. But that too 
came to naught as the pressure of the ris- 
ing oil continually overcame the force of 
the incoming mud. The procedure was 
finally abandoned over concerns that con- 
tinuing to drive thousands of pounds of 
dense mud into a bleeding wound could 
weaken the remaining pipes over the 
well, accelerating the leak. “This scares 
everybody—the fact that we can’t make 
this well stop flowing, the fact that we 
haven’t succeeded so far,” a seemingly 
helpless Suttles said on May 29. 

BP isn’t without a backup to the backup. 
On June 2 the company undertook what is 
called a lower-marine-riser-package con- 
tainment, or LMRP. Robots began slicing 
off the top of the well’s riser pipe, prepar- 
ing to place a containment cap over the 
well itself. In the short term—perhaps a 
few days from the time the pipe is cut to 
when the cap is in place—the effort could 
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or equipment to cap the gusher; it would 





| APRIL 20 The Deepwater Horizon, which 


is owned by Transocean and leased to BP, 
explodes, killing 11 people and injuring 17 
others. Multiple safety systems, including 
a blowout preventer, evidently failed. An 
estimated 1,000 bbl. (42,000 gal.) of crude 
oil per day begins to leak into the Gulf some 


| so miles(8o km) southeast of Venice, La. The 
| rig sinks two days later 


actually increase the flow of oil by 20%. 
Butif the procedure is successful, which in 
this crisis would bea first for BP, the LMRP 
should capture what Suttles calls the “vast 
majority” of the oil flow until the relief 
wells that are now being drilled are com 
pleted. If it’s not successful, things will 
get uglier still, since BP has decided that a 
contingency plan to try to attach a second 
blowout preventer atop the first may not 
be feasible. The idea has not been scrapped, 
but it has been tabled indefinitely. 

For the people of Louisiana, on the front 
lines of a spill that will certainly swallow 
their summer and perhaps their way of 
life, the continued inability to stop the leak 
isa frightening possibility. “I can’t describe 
for you how much that news hurt,” says 
Glenn Dufrene, a 47-year-old truck and air- 
boat driver from southeastern Louisiana, 
speaking of the top-kill failure. “This is the 
first moment I’ve felt like maybe we could 
lose some of our precious swamplands.” 


From the Gulf to the Potomac 

THE SWAMPLAND THAT IS WASHINGTON IS 
feeling the effects of the BP mess too. On the 
one hand, President Obama confronts an 
emergency in which his presidential pow 
er is severely limited. The federal govern- 
ment simply doesn’t have the know-how 





slick, Louisiana 


APRIL 25 BP uses 
remote-controlled 
robots to try to 
repair the blowout 
preventer, but the 
effort fails 


| APRIL 30 The 

| White House says 
| nonew offshore 
drilling will be 
permitted until 
the disaster 
investigation is 
completed 


APRIL 28 

Government 

officials revise their 
estimate of the 

spill to 5,000 bbl. 

(210,000 gal.) a day. 

The Coast Guard 
begins periodic 
controlled burns 

to slow the slick’s 
spread. To date, 
more than 120 
controlled burns 
have removed more 
than 67,000 bbl. 
(2.8 million gal.) of 
oil from the water 





MAY 2 Obama 
visits Louisiana 
fora firsthand 
look at the spill. 
Part of the federal 
| fishery in the 
Gulfis shut 
down, initially 
for 10 days. By 
June 2, about 37% 
of it—more than 
88,000 sq. mi. 
(228,000 sq km) 
will be declared 
off-limits 


APRIL 29 

With his state's 
natural resources 
threatened by 
the growing 


Governor Bobby 
Jindal declares a 
state of emergency 


be a bit like asking BP to administer the 
Medicare program. Yetit’s not clear that the 
public fully appreciates that reality. Disap- 
proval of Obama’s handling of the spill is 
steadily rising as a chorus of political and 
opinion leaders—from loyal Democrat 
James Carville to Washington veteran Da 
vid Gergen—has smacked him for a sup- 
posedly listless and ineffective response. 
It’s mostly an unfair rap. Sure, there are 
some valid reasons for Obama to pay a po- 
litical price. It was congressional, not presi- 
dential, pressure that forced BP to make its 
live images of the underwater oil flow avail- 
able to the public. And it’s apparent that 
neither Obama nor his senior team made 
regulatory rigor at the Minerals Manage- 
ment Service (MMS) a top priority; MMS 
director S. Elizabeth Birnbaum, an Obama 
appointee, resigned on May 27 after reports 
of poor management. All this is damning 
for a President who ran, in part, on the 
promise of amore competent government. 
But many of Obama's critics are zing- 
ing him for reasons that have less to do 
with management than with stagecraft. 
Pundits have complained that the Presi- 
dent hasn’t displayed visceral public an- 
ger and that he isn’t spending enough 
time camped out on the oily Gulf shores, 
hugging the stricken locals. Yes, displays 
of executive emotion can sometimes have 
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MAY 2 BP begins 
working on the 
first of two relief 
wells that could 
help stop the flow 
but will not be 
finished until 
August 


MAY 6 Gobs of 
oil wash ashore on 
the Chandeleur 
Islands, part of the 
Breton National 
Wildlife Refuge. 
The slick reaches 
Louisiana’s coastal 
wetlands 13 days 


MAY 7 BP attempts 
to block the gusher 
with acontainment 
dome, but the 
method fails when 
icy gas hydrates 
block the opening 


MAY 14 BP begins 
threading a mile 
long “straw” into 
the broken pipe 

so thata tanker 


through which 
the oil would have 
been collected 


at the surface can 
suck up the oil. The 
method eventually 


works but collects 
only an average 
of 2,000 bbl. 


BY ANDREA (84,000 gal.) a day 


DORFMAN AND DAN 
FASTENBERG 


a meaningful impact. Confident bully- 
pulpit words can calm financial markets, 
while angry ones can deter foreign ene- 
mies. But getting angry won't help Obama 
solve this problem. The President's job isn’t 
to offer catharsis. It’s to run the govern- 
ment and get things done. The first mea- 
sure of success on that score will be simply 
to stop the bleeding well, which is why 
Obama may have been wise to resist seiz 
ing control of the whole operation from 
the industry that—for better or worse—is 
best positioned to do the job. 

That said, Obama has shown some skill 
at calibrating his Administration’s tone, 
allowing Interior Secretary Ken Salazar 
to play pit bull with his threats to shove 
BP out of the way and his promise to keep 
his boot on the oil company’s neck while 
maintaining presidential dignity when the 
press questioned the value of such rhetoric. 
“I would say we don’t need to use language 
like that,” the President said. But he has- 
tened to add, “What we need is actions that 
make sure that BP is being held account 
able. And that’s what I intend to do.” 

The White House has started to get bet- 
ter at those much discussed optics too. On 
May 30, for example, climate-and-energy 
czar Carol Browner openly declared what 
most other folks had already realized 


when she conceded, “This is probably the 
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MAY 11 Executives from BP, Transocean and Halliburton (which 
later performed the rig’s cement work) testify before a Senate committee. 
Obama calls their public finger-pointing a “ridiculous spectacle” 


MAY 15 Scientists 
reveal that they 
have discovered 
huge underwater 
oil plumes, some 
up to 10 miles 

(16 km) long 


MAY 19 Interior 
Secretary Ken Salazar 
restructures the 
Minerals Management 
Service (MMS), which 
manages and collects 
revenue from offshore 
energy operations, 

to separate its 
“conflicting missions.” 
MMS director 

S. Elizabeth Birnbaum 
resigns on May 27 


biggest environmental disaster we've ever 
faced in this country.” That admission sig 
naled a change of course, one that would 
stress BP’s culpability for the catastrophe 
and leave the company to twist in ways 
it hadn’t before. The Administration 
benched Rear Admiral Mary Landry, who 
had helped run the spill response and 
served as Coast Guard spokeswoman, of 
ten using that position to laud BP’s efforts 
thus far. On June 1, Admiral Thad Allen, 
Landry’s boss and the lead federal official 
onscene, announced that he would no lon 
ger conduct joint briefings with BP. And 
the same day, the White House dispatched 
Attorney General Eric Holder to meet with 
federal and state prosecutors in the Gulf, 
marking the start of a criminal investiga- 
tion into the spill. 


The roots of 
wetland grasses 
look as if they’ve 
been dipped in 
chocolate, and the 
stain of oil is on the 
Roseau cane 


MAY 22 Obama 
establishes an 
independent 
commission, 
chaired by former 
EPA head William 
Reilly and former 
Florida Senator 
Bob Graham, to 
investigate the 


spill 


MAY 26 BP begins 
a “top kill” 
maneuver, which 
involves pumping 
heavy mud into 
the well to reduce 
the pressure and 
flow and then 
sealing it with 
cement. It also 
tries a “junk 
shot,” adding 
material like 
rubber balls and 
shredded tires 





MAY 27 Scientists 
confirm that the spill 
is the worst in U.S. 
history, surpassing 
the Exxon Valdez total 
of about 262,000 bbl. 
(11 million gal.) with 
a leak rate of up to 
19,000 bbl. per day. 
Obama halts all 
deepwater drilling 
in the Gulf and 
announces a six-month 
moratorium on new 
deepwater drilling in 
the Gulf and Pacific 


MAY 31 BP prepares 
for a new effort to 
contain the gusher by 

cutting the riser pipe 
and sealing it with 
a fitted dome 


JUNE 1US. 
Attorney Gen 
eral Eric Holder 


to make the mud 
stick better. Three 
days later, BP 

says that this too 
has failed 


says the government 
has launched criminal 
and civil investigations 
into the spill. The 
slick reaches barrier 
islands off Mississippi 
and Alabama and is 
10 miles (16 km) off the 
Florida coast 


In some quarters, the tough-guy ap- 
proach had the public relations impact the 
White House evidently hoped it would. 
“Hey, BP, Meet FBI,” read the June 2 head- 
line of the New York Daily News. Obama 
himself, of course, took a more measured 
approach. “We have an obligation to inves 
tigate what went wrong and to determine 
what reforms are needed so that we never 
have the experience of a crisis like this 
again,” he said. 


Oil in the Wetland 

WHATEVER INVESTIGATIONS ARE CON- 
ducted and reforms enacted after the fact, 
the oil is going to continue to spill, dam 
aging the Gulf and its coastline in ways 
scientists can’t yet predict. Angelina Free 
man knows just how precious the Louisi- 
ana wetlands are. A coastal scientist with 
the EDF now based in Washington, she 
did her graduate work at Louisiana State 
University (LSU) in Baton Rouge—she 
was actually supposed to be back in the 
state in May for graduation—and she 
had been involved in a program to help 
rebuild the region’s wetlands, which have 
long been under threat from erosion and 
storms. But since the oil spill, Freeman 
has been cruising the bayous, taking 
water samples to send back to her profes 
sors. And she’s been finding oil. 
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Onarecent trip to Pass a Loutre, an erod- 
ing patch of Louisiana wetlands just half 
an hour southeast of Venice, Freeman saw 
the stain of oil wrapping around the Roseau 
cane that grows on every patch of land in 
the marshes. The roots of the grasses looked 
as if they had been dipped in chocolate, and 
the shore boom around the islands—part 
of the nearly 380 miles (600 km) of con- 
tainment boom that have been laid so far 
to protect the Gulf shoreline—seemed to 
be holding the oil in as much as keeping it 
out. “You can see how far the oil has come,” 
Freeman says, filling asmall sample bottle. 
“These marshes are incredibly important to 
Louisiana, and if the Roseau cane dies back, 
you're losing the base of the wetlands.” 

By the end of May, those wetlands were 
under attack, though subtly at first. This 
wasn’t the black tide seen after the Exxon 
Valdez spill, when crude coated the rocky 
beaches of Alaska’s Prince William Sound. 
Rather, oil carried by the shifting ocean 
currents and winds would suddenly ma- 
terialize in one section of marshland, only 
to vanish the next day, leaving responders, 
scientists and photographers alike chas 
ing around the vast and intricate coastline, 
following up reports of oil strikes. But 
once oil penetrates the wetlands—a nurs- 
ery and feeding ground for birds and ma- 
rine species alike—it doesn’t take much to 
have a serious impact. Imagine a sponge 
soaked in oil. Now imagine trying to get it 
out. The oil is “like coagulated Hershey’s 
chocolate syrup,” says Kraig Shook, a Flor 
ida native visiting Louisiana to peddle an 
oil-absorbent powder. “They can’t let that 
stuff come in here.” 

Especially not now. Late spring is the 
reproductive season for scores of species 
in and around the wetlands, and young 
animals are especially vulnerable to the 
toxic effects of oil. The marshes are vital to 
the life cycles of commercially viable spe- 
cies like shrimp. The plentiful birds of the 
wetlands—from natives like the brown 
pelicans seen skimming over the cane to 
migratory species like the sanderlings that 
use the wetlands as a vital rest and feeding 
stop—can encounter oil as they dive into 
the water for food. Even if a light sheen 
doesn’t kill an adult, slicked birds can 
take oil back to the nest, destroying eggs or 
suffocating the young. The International 
Bird Rescue Research Center, a California- 
based outfit hired by BP to clean affected 
fowl, is already treating one to four peli 
cans a day, and it expects that number to 
rise considerably as the oil keeps flowing. 
Oiled birds that are found will most likely 
represent only a fraction of the number 
actually claimed by the crude. Most will 
die at sea or on the inaccessible reaches of 
the coastline. “Many of our worst fears are 
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coming true,” says Ken Rosenberg, direc 
tor of conservation science at the Cornell 
Lab of Ornithology. “No bird that depends 
on oil-impacted wetlands or water is going 
to be completely safe.” 

BP, which has bungled so much since 
the crisis began, seems to understand 
how precious the marshes are—or at 
least how important it is to look as if it 
understands—and along with the Coast 
Guard, it has ramped up its efforts to pro 
tect and clean the coastline in recent days. 
While Freeman took samples near Pass a 
Loutre, nearly a dozen boats could be seen 
at work laying more boom and skimming 
oil from the water's surface. By the begin- 
ning of June, BP was bringing in “flotels”— 
essentially freight containers on large rafts 
converted to hold bunk beds—to serve as 
residences for the hundreds of cleanup 
workers it was hiring. But for some locals, 
that wasn’t nearly enough. Led by Louisi 
ana Governor Bobby Jindal, they are call 
ing for large-scale dredging operations that 
will create artificial barriers called sand 
berms, which could physically block the 
oil in the countless open channels off the 
Mississippi Delta. “The booms alone can't 
do the job in these really wide gaps,” says 





P.J. Hahn, the coastal zone management 
director of Plaquemines Parish, which in 
cludes Venice. Berms, he says, “are the only 
way to capture the volume of oil that’s com 
ing this way effectively enough.” 

But many scientists and members of 
the federal response team are skeptical 
that the $350 million berm plan will really 
work. They worry that rushing sand-berm 
construction without a full environmen 
tal assessment could do more harm than 
good. Decades of oil and gas exploration 
and digging new canals for navigation 
had steadily worn down the wetlands 
well before the Deepwater Horizon ac- 
cident occurred. Even temporary berms 
could interfere with the natural tide flows 
of the delta—potentially wreaking havoc 
on wildlife that depend on a reliable tidal 
pattern—and possibly damage the integri- 
ty of natural barrier islands. Jindal sent the 
federal governmenta permit request to be 
gin building more than 100 miles (160 km) 
of berms shortly after the spill began, but 
Washington hesitated to rubber-stamp his 
plan. “We're not averse to attempting this 
as a prototype,” said Allen on May 27. But 
“there are a lot of doubts about whether 
this is a valid oil-spill-response plan.” 








It may not be a valid oil-spill-response 
plan, but the sand berms have the benefit 
of being big and visible—a comfort for 
the worried and angry natives of south- 
eastern Louisiana, watching as their 
land and their livelihood are taken away 
from them. At the annual Plaquemines 
Parish seafood festival over Memorial 
Day weekend—where the turnout was 
strong despite concerns about the safety 
of oysters and shrimp—locals wore T- 
shirts that read, “Dredge, baby, dredge.” 
In the end, Allen seemed to agree with the 
sentiment—late on June 2 he announced 
that he had approved five additional sand 
berms and that BP would foot the bill. 
Anything, it seems, is better than wait- 
ing helplessly for the oil to envelop the 
wetlands completely. “When it does, you 
try to imagine how much marshland and 
animal life it might kill,” says Cody Mou- 
ton, a boat captain from north of Venice 
involved in the cleanup. “We’re talking 
about years, easily, to recover from that.” 


The Long Term 

THE TRUTH IS, OF COURSE, THAT NO ONE 
can begin to know what the final toll 
might be if the spill continues for weeks, 


Casualty A brown pelican is 
cleaned at Louisiana’s Fort Jackson 
Wildlife Rehabilitation Center 


in part because no one knows exactly 
what’s happening to the oil right now. 
According to the latest government es- 
timate, 12,000 to 19,000 bbl. of oil are 
leaking from the bottom of the Gulf 
of Mexico each day. Yet the size of the 
surface oil slick—a radius of 200 miles 
(320 km), though the exact size and loca- 
tion fluctuates daily—doesn’t match the 
sheer amount of crude fouling the Gulf. 
That's partly because some of it has been 
burned off or has evaporated away. But 
it’s also the result of BP’s use of nearly 
r million gal. (3.8 million L) of chemi- 
cal dispersants, sprayed onto the surface 
and injected directly into the wellhead to 
break up the crude and speed the evapo- 
ration process. Dispersed oil tends not 
to float but instead falls below the sur- 
face and drifts at mid-depths, meaning 
that a lot of what’s been spilled so far is 
invisible. “So much of it is still hidden,” 
says Ian MacDonald, an oceanographer 
at Florida State University and one of the 
most outspoken researchers on the spill. 
“Something is missing.” 

Slowly, that something is turning 
up—and what it’s doing is not pretty. On 
May 27, scientists from the University of 
South Florida (USF) returned from a six- 
day voyage into the Gulf with evidence 
that huge plumes of oil—broken into bits 
and beads by the dispersants—were mov- 
ing thousands of feet beneath the surface 
in a great toxic cloud. That underwater 
mix of oil and dispersants could poison 
fish larvae, with cascading effects up the 
food chain, and damage the corals found 
in some parts of the Gulf. “The whole wa- 
ter column from the top to the bottom 
is getting it on the chin,” says the EDF's 
Rader. 

That’s not what BP seems to believe. 
On May 30, while touring a BP staging 
area for cleanup workers in Louisiana, 
CEO Tony Hayward told reporters there 
was “no evidence” that oil was massing 
underwater. “The oil is on the surface,” he 


Locals wore T-shirts 
that read, “Dredge, 
baby, dredge.” Any- 
thing is better than 
waiting helplessly 
for the oil to envelop 
the wetlands 
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said. “There aren’t any plumes.” Jane Lub- 
chenco, the head of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, is less 
sure but says she’s still awaiting firm data 
on underwater oil plumes. 

Researchers from USF aren't the only 
ones to report finding oil plumes beneath 
the surface. Scientists from LSU and 
the University of Southern Mississippi 
have done so as well. And on the same 
day as Hayward’s denial, scientists from 
the University of Georgia (UGA) aboard 
an ongoing research voyage to the spill 
found direct evidence of oil in water sam- 
ples collected nearly 1,000 meters below 
the surface. “Seeing is believing,” blogged 
UGA marine scientist Samantha Joye. Af- 
ternearly a month of denials and obfusca- 
tion by BP on the technical details of the 
spill, Joye’s words carry a lot more weight 
than Hayward’s. 

If the well continues to spew for weeks 
more—and BP continues to apply chemi- 
cal dispersants at the site of the spill— 
those underwater plumes will likely 
continue to grow. If oil hits the shorelines 
and wetlands and remains underwater 
as well, no amount of rescue and cleanup 
efforts will protect sea life. It took years 
for the fertile salmon fisheries of Prince 
William Sound to recover from the Exxon 
Valdez spill, in part because fish that were 
juveniles at the time of the disaster were 
severely affected, devastating fish popula- 
tions for generations. The Gulf spill—far 
larger and far longer—could be far worse. 
“We have no idea what an oil spill like this 
does to the most productive time of the 
most productive part of the Gulf,” says 
MacDonald. “None.” 

In some ways that is true of the entire 
Gulf ecosystem, from shoreline to deep 
sea. The environment here has been 
under stress before—the 1979 Ixtoc 1 
blowout off the coast of Mexico spilled 
3 million to 5 million bbl. of oil into 
the Gulf—and has bounced back. Like 
New Orleans itself, the inevitable city 
in the impossible place, the Gulf coast- 
line has maintained a tenuous balance 
over the years, with incredible wildlife 
existing next to intense exploitation of 
underwater oil. The Gulf is the nation’s 
gas station and its fishing grounds, and 
until now, the people of Louisiana have 
enjoyed both, just as Americans have 
demanded cheap fossil fuels along with 
blue skies, clear water and crawfish étouf- 
fée. But if we fail to stop the worst oil spill 
in U.S. history—and fail to learn from the 
country’s biggest environmental catas- 
trophe—we may find that we can’t have 
everything we want any longer. —wiTH 
REPORTING BY TIM PADGETT/VENICE, LA., 
AND MICHAEL CROWLEY/WASHINGTON @ 
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Watching the wire 
» A patrol unit waits along the 
__ U.S-Mexico border outside 
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For Arizona 


A rancher’s murder became the political catalyst 
for a tough new law aimed at illegal immigrants. 
But the state’s controversial crackdown not only 
won't solve the border crisis—it may make it worse 
BY NATHAN THORNBURGH/DOUGLAS 
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HE TRACKERS MUSTERED AT TEX 

Canyon Road, 20 miles north 

of the Mexican border, on the 

afternoon of March 27. There 

were border-patrol agents, 
six search-and-rescue units from the 
Cochise County sheriff's department 
and dogs trained to track escaped in 
mates from nearby Douglas State Prison. 
Several ranchers were also there, many 
of them descendants of the Germans and 
Irish who came to the San Bernardino 
Valley a hundred years or more ago. Back 
then, the ranchers settled here in part to 
feed the U.S. troops stationed at the border. 
One military mission in those days: prevent 
the chaos of the Mexican Revolution from 
spilling into the Territory of Arizona. Now 
another period of powerful unrest in Mex- 
ico had brought a different kind of war to 
the valley, and the ranchers were mindful 
that the violence might have claimed one of 
their own, aman named Rob Krentz. 

When Krentz’s daughter Kyle heard that 
her father was missing, her first thought 
was, How do you lose a guy that big? Krentz, 
58, was a bear of a man—when he played 
football in high school, his nickname was 
Captain Crunch—but throughout south 
eastern Arizona, those who knew Krentz say 
his heart was the biggest thing about him. 

The trackers couldn’t find Krentz 
before nightfall, so they waited for a 
border-patrol helicopter, which spotted 
his ATV 10 miles from his house just be 
fore midnight. It was hidden in the trough 
of a swale, its running lights still on. The 
helicopter’s thermal imager showed the 
heat signature of his slain dog, according 
toarelative of Krentz’s. Beside the dog was 
Krentz himself, his body too cold, dead too 
long to register a thermal reading. 

News of Krentz’s murder spread quick 
ly through the valley and then to the rest of 
the country. In an era supposedly defined 
by outrage at Big Government, the ques 
tions of what to do about the border and 
the estimated 12 million undocumented 
workers who are living in the U.S. during 
a recession have inverted the usual politi 
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cal equations. Conservatives are clamor 
ing for federal troops and for police to be 
granted broad new powers that many of. 
ficers didn’t even ask for. President Obama 
irritated many in his party by planning to 
send up to 1,200 National Guard troops to 
the border (although, as under President 
George W. Bush, the troops would neither 
be armed nor authorized to detain sus 
pected illegals). Arizona, long trampled by 
the millions passing through to the north, 
has become a laboratory for competing im 
pulses, pitting security against civil liber 
ties with an abandon that surprises much 
of the rest of the country. And even though 
$B1070, Arizona’s tough new law cracking 
down on illegal immigrants, was intro 
duced long before Krentz’s killing, he has 
become the face of the issue. There was once 
talk of naming SB107o—which requires lo 
cal and state police to ask for immigration 
papers from anyone suspected of being in 
the country illegally—the Rob Krentz law. 
When a Pinal County sheriff's deputy was 
wounded by suspected drug smugglers on 
April 27, Krentz’s murder was invoked: This 
is now a trend. We need action. 

It’s easy to forget, then, that before 
Krentz’s murder was a political talking 
point, it was a personal tragedy. Standing 
in front of the Krentzes’ ranch home on a 





Standing sentry A border 
patrol mobile surveillance 
system, top, scans the desert 


Holding vigil Sue Krentz 
holds a picture of her 
husband Rob and their 
dog Blue, above. Both were 
killed March 27 


weekday in April, his widow Sue offered 
bottles of Coors Light and cranked up the 
car radio to listen to the song they played 
at his wake: “Standing Deer’s Lament” by 
Brenn Hill. If you want to know Rob, she 
told me, then listen to the words of that 
song: “If he believed in hatred, we would 


not be friends ... Mi compadre, buenas 
noches. Good night, my old friend.” She 
started to weep and then stopped herself. 
“Rob wouldn’t want me to be a wimp,” she 
said, “even though I feel like setting my 
hair on fire.” 

She said she hopes her husband's death 
will get people to support two things: the 
Ronald McDonald House (“They only 
charge $15 a night if you have nowhere 
else to go. It’s wonderful”) and the Arizo 
na Cattle Growers’ Association's 18-point 
border-security plan, which calls for more 
troops, better equipment and tougher laws 
to punish those caught crossing illegally. 
SB1070 isn’t the first law Krentz and the 
cattle growers would have chosen to sup 
port, but their general consensus is that 
it’s better than nothing. 

It is still unclear, however, who killed 


Krentz. The trackers followed a set of 


footprints south, toward the border, but 
on May 3, the Arizona Daily Star reported 
that “high-ranking government officials” 
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said the killing was “not random” and au 
thorities were focusing on a suspect who, 
whatever his nationality, was in the U.S., 
not Mexico. A top state law-enforcement 
official likewise told me, “Don’t assume the 
killer went into Mexico.” 

Regardless of who killed Krentz, two 
things seem quite clear. First, if we are at 
war with the flood of drug smugglers and 
human traffic coming across the border 
lands, then we are not winning that war. 
And that’s Washington’s fault, not Arizo 
na’s. Second, SB1070 will do little to solve 
the problem at the border. Indeed, it may 
only make the problem worse. 


On the Borderline 

AN APRIL 22 MEETING BETWEEN THE BOR 
der patrol and residents of Rodeo, N.M., a 
small ranching town at the northern end 
of the San Bernardino Valley, was unusu 
ally testy. A local rancher pulled me aside 
by a folding table with cookies and juice on 
it to say his house had been broken into 18 
times; he didn’t want to give his name be 
cause of fear of reprisal from the Mexican 
cartels. Krentz’s sister Susan and brother 
in-law Louie Pope were in attendance. 
Pope later stood up and told the crowd, 
“This is our last stand. If we lose this time, 
then God help us.” 





The most common complaint of the eve 
ning was that the border patrol doesn’t ac 
tually patrol the border. They let migrants 
and smugglers advance as far north as 
Rodeo, which is 60 miles north of Mexico, 
before apprehending them. “If you were 
running a ranch like this, chasing the cat 
tle but not minding the broken fence, you'd 
never get anywhere,” said a rancher. 

Terry Kranz, the agent in charge of the 
Lordsburg, N.M., border-patrol sector, told 
the crowd that he lacks the manpower to 
do anything but concentrate on certain 
“choke points” in the interior. “It would 
take 1,040 agents to post people all along 
the 81 miles of Lordsburg sector’s border. 
We have 250,” he said. 

The border’s increased militarization 
(the border patrol has doubled since 2001, 
to 20,000 agents; there are now more than 
600 miles of border fence and wall) has 
actually hurt the San Bernardino Valley. 
hat border problem said to be solved in 
San Diego and El Paso? It moved here, to 
remote ranchlands where even the plant 
names—catclaw, saltbush, snakeweed 
sound forbidding. So even as overall arrests 
in the Tucson sector were down 24% last 
year because of beefed-up enforcement and 
fewer people heading there for jobs in a re 
cession, Kranz told the ranchers that their 
valley was a hot spot, “aseam that has been 
ignored for too long.” Locals say it’s not just 
cut fences and broken waterlines, although 
Krentz once testified that such vandalism 
had cost him some $8 million over a five 
year period. It’s also car theft, home inva 
sion and now, perhaps, murder. 

rhe biggest problem for the ranchers 
and border patrol isn’t the valleys. It’s the 
mountains. The Chiricahua and Pelon 
cillo ranges, a series of rounded volcanic 
peaks, some nearly 10,000 ft. high, have 
hosted outlaws and rebels since the days 
of Geronimo and Cochise. These days, 
in border-patrol-speak, the U.S. does not 
have “operational control” of the ranges. 
rhat control belongs to the smugglers and 
drug cartels, whose scouts camp out on 
the peaks, sometimes for weeks at a time, 
and observe the movement of the border 
patrol in the valleys below. Until the bor 
der patrol receives some combat-grade 
helicopters that can drop agents into the 
mountains, Kranz told the Rodeo group, 
the cartels “own the mountaintops. They 
know where we're going before we do.” 
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Cracking Down on the Cartels 

JUST A FEW HOURS BEFORE GOVERNOR JAN 
Brewer signed SB1070 into law—a move 
that put Arizona in headlines around the 
world and unleashed criticism from fig 
ures from President Obama (“misguided”) 
to Shakira (“inhuman”)—Gabrielle Gif 
fords, the Democratic Congresswoman 
for southern Arizona, announced a poten 
tially important bill that got absolutely no 
attention at all. Part of the problem may be 
the bill’s title: the Stored-Value Device Reg- 
istration and Reporting Act of 2or0 is its 
short name. Co-sponsored by Republican 
Representative Brian Bilbray of Califor 
nia, it would regulate stored-value devices, 
which include certain types of smart cards 
and even cell phones that can receive and 
hold electronic funds. The devices are a fa 
vored money-laundering tool of the drug 
cartels, and cracking down on them could 
impede smugglers’ ability to buy weapons 
and create havoc in Arizona. 

Terry Goddard, Arizona’s attorney gen 
eral and the leading Democrat running for 
governor, told me that Gifford’s bill is the 
type of law “that produces a result, that 
pushes back against crime on the Mexican 
border.” SB1070, he said, “doesn’t do that at 
all.” By requiring state and local police to 
consider Arizona’s estimated 460,000 un 
documented residents as active suspects, 
said Goddard, SB1070 distracts police from 
focusing on real criminals and pushes work 
ers further into the shadows, and therefore 
“actually makes the cartels stronger.” 

Goddard, a trim man whose father 
was governor of Arizona in the 1960s, has 
engaged in a long and somewhat wonky 
war against the cartels since he became 
attorney general in 2003. Before setting 
his sights on stored-value devices, he went 
after Western Union to stop the type of 
one-time payments made to human traf 
fickers. Before that, he targeted the used 
car dealerships that supplied vehicles for 
border runs. “We need to do this the same 
way we went after the Mafia,” he said. 

The Arizona legislature, with the per 
sistent agitation of state senator Russell 
Pearce, whose police-officer son was shot 
and wounded by an illegal immigrant, 
has been ratcheting up legal pressure on 
undocumented residents for years. Pearce 
pressed for and won the Protect Arizona 
Now ballot initiative in 2004, which re 
quired proof of citizenship or legal resi 
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dence from anyone registering to vote or 
applying to receive public benefits. In 2006 
and 2008, the house passed variants of 
$B1070, bills that tasked local and state of. 
ficials with responding to the immigration 
crisis, but then governor Janet Napolitano, 
a Democrat, vetoed both. Brewer, who was 
appointed governor after Napolitano was 
made head of the Department of Home 
land Security, decided to sign SB1070 only 
after careful thought and prayer. 

It must have helped that the measure 
was broadly popular. While other border 
governors, including Texas Republican Rick 
Perry, have raised concerns about SB1070, 
Arizona politics seems to encourage a race 
to the right on immigration. That’s partly 
due to the ineffectiveness of the Hispanic 
voting bloc in the state. Latinos make up 
nearly 30% of the population but only 12% 
of voters. The two most heavily Hispanic 
districts in the state, said Goddard, have 
among the lowest voter turnout of any dis 
tricts in the country. Daniel Ortega, a Phoe 
nix lawyer who heads the board of directors 
of the National Council of La Raza, said the 
Latino community does “have to take some 
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personal responsibility for this.” But, he add 
ed, “this isa creation of Republican politics.” 

Ata $16-a-plate lasagna fundraiser held 
by the Arizona Federation of Republican 
Women at the Briarwood Country Club 
outside Phoenix, GOP candidates for this 
November’s gubernatorial election lined 
up to explain how they would crack down. 
Brian Munger said his problem with Brew 
er was that she took too long to sign SB1070. 
“She should have signed it weeks ago,” he 
said. “Frankly, she lacks leadership.” In 
the days after she signed the bill, however, 
Brewer saw her poll numbers rise among 
Republican voters. 

The true star of the lunch was former 
Congressman and current radio talk-show 
host J.D. Hayworth, who is presenting a 
staunch conservative challenge to Senator 
John McCain's re-election bid. A former 
sportscaster with a lustrous tan and sternly 
knitted brow, he has come within striking 
distance of McCain largely on the strength 
of his harder-than-thou approach to im 
migration: get rid of all illegals, and don’t 
even bring in guest workers until the bor 
der is 100% secured. “This is not a political 





Border Scenes 
For more photos from Douglas, 
Ariz., go to time.com/douglas 


problem to be managed,” he told me. “It’s a 
huge invasion that has to be stopped.” Hay 
worth implied that the loose border could 
lead to another 9/11-style attack. As for the 
nonterrorist illegals, they are leaching off 
social services, he says, but if you start ar 
resting a few, the rest will simply self-deport. 

The latest polling shows McCain with a 
12-point lead over Hayworth, but McCain 
is clearly unnerved by the attacks coming 
from his right. The Senator, who had once 
backed comprehensive immigration re 
form with Ted Kennedy (aname Hayworth 
is fond of bringing up on the stump), came 
out late in support of SB1070. McCain also 
proposed a tough border-security plan in 
April—3,oo0 more National Guard troops 
on the border, 700 miles of border fence 
that Hayworth mocked as the “J. D. Hay 
worth Impersonation Act.” 

The state’s law-enforcement communi 
ty is split on SB1070. The Arizona Police As 
sociation is for it; the Arizona Association 
of Chiefs of Police is not. That division was 
on display at the annual Border Security 
Expo in downtown Phoenix, where private 
contractors hawked items like nightscopes 
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Tough talk Hayworth calls 
the hard line now taken by 
McCain a “campaign-year 
conversion” 


(“Dominate the darkness”) and armored 
ATVs with names like Threatstalker and 
Prowler. Despite the machismo in the ex 
hibition hall, the opening speaker, former 
ambassador to Mexico Jim Jones, essential- 
ly called for amnesty. David Aguilar, the 
No. 2 official at U.S. Customs and Border 
Protection, didn’t take sides on SBr1070, but 
he did argue that many border communi 
ties have remained safe despite the vio 
lence in Mexico. He called for a “holistic” 
approach to the border that would include 
a lot of help for our southern neighbor. 
Later at the expo, Sahuarita police chief 
John Harris, head of the Arizona Associa 
tion of Chiefs of Police, said that beyond 
“manpower and budget issues,” he worried 
about how cops around the state would 
keep the trust of the Hispanic community. 

That damage may already have been 
done. “Do I need to dye my hair blond?” 
asked Erica Villa, areceptionist at the Grace 
United Methodist Church in the border 
town of Douglas, with a touch of bitter 
ness. “I’m an American citizen. My ances 
tors were Cochise Indians. I have as much 
right to be here as anyone.” 

The future of SBr070 is very much in 
doubt. The city councils of Tucson, Flag 
staff and San Luis have already decided to 
sue the state to stop it. Critics say the law 
violates the 14th Amendment’s injunction 
against states’ setting immigration policy, 
and the U.S. Supreme Court could be asked 
to decide if that’s the case. If the law—due 
to take effect at the end of July—survives, 
police departments will almost certainly 
be sued by conservatives for impeding the 
arrest of illegals (the law allows for that) 
and by civil rights groups for racial profil 
ing. The courts will ultimately have to 
decide the correct balance. 

Regardless of SB1070’s legal destiny, 
the fact remains that 71% of Arizona 
voters support the law, and according to 
a Rasmussen poll, 54% of American vot 
ers would support something similar in 
their state. In 2009, 1,500 bills related to 
immigration were introduced in state leg 
islatures around the country. And even 
though the number of border crossers has 
fallen, voter anger seems to be rising. 


Sorting Dishwasher from Doper 

WASHINGTON IS, OF COURSE, TO BLAME. 
Not because the feds haven’t put enough 
resources on the border: a completely mil- 





itarized, impenetrable 2,000-mile border 
with our largest trading partner is a fan- 
tasy, and the steps taken in that direction 
have already cost billions and produced 
only incremental results. No, the problem 
is that too many politicians seem unwilling 
or unable to distinguish between hardened 
criminals and undocumented workers. The 
McCain of a few years ago had the right ap 
proach: emphasize the interior. Get those 
workers who are here and have been con 
tributing out of the shadows so they don’t 
have to pay smugglers, some of whom are 
connected to the drug cartels, to cross the 
border every time they want to visit their 
mom in Mexico. Once those 12 million or 
so are legal, then seriously enforce worker 
verification so that additional laborers are 
not tempted to cross the desert for jobs. 
Then you can turn to the border, where 
you'll find only criminals and narcos com 
ing across; they won't be lost in the flood of 
commuting day laborers. The border patrol 
is armed and itching to take them on. 

Back in the San Bernardino Valley, third 
generation rancher Bill Miller showed off a 
new addition to his ranch—a mobile sur 
veillance system he encouraged the border 
patrol to put on his property. Hitched to 
the back of an extended-cab pickup truck 
was a telescoping radar-and-camera system 
that retails for somewhere near $500,000. 
Inside the truck, which had blacked-out 
windows, was a border-patrol agent scan 
ning the valley on dual monitors. The agent 
chatted gamely as he showed off the gear. 
It can combine or toggle between thermal 
imaging and video and zoom in on half the 
valley, almost to the Krentz ranch, with 
precision. He was excited about the eve 
ning: with a waxing moon and cloudless 
sky, he said, “it’ll be jumping.” 

He then explained the fine art of dis 
cerning, on his two monitors, the dish 
washers from the dopers—that is, how to 
figure out which are the laborers headed 
to some job in Chicago and which are the 
armed coyotes leading the dishwashers 
or, worse, narcotraffickers. It’s all in the 
gait, he said. The dopers and coyotes walk 
straight and sure, while the dishwashers 
are wobbly and uncertain. 

Why, I asked, did he need to know 
which kind they were? 


“Because,” he said, “you go after the real 
bad guys first.” 

That sounds sensible. a 
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Dying to Give Birth 


Mamma Sessay, who is 18 and was married at 14, waits to give birth to a second twin in a Sierra Leone hospital. The first twin arrived the day before. 


T’S A SOURCE OF JOY, FEAR, PAIN, LOVE AND 

much more, but for many women, the primal 

business of childbirth also comes at a very 

high price. While universally recognized as 

a milestone of womanhood, pregnancy and 
childbirth remain among the leading causes of 
death of women worldwide; every day, one woman 
per minute dies while giving birth or soon after. An 
additional ro million to 15 million women suffer 
complications or injuries resulting from the act of 
giving life. 

The true tragedy, however, lies not just in these 
deaths but in the fact that they are nearly always 
preventable. There is proof of that in the latest ma 
ternal mortality rates for 181 countries throughout 
the developing and developed world. Overall, rates 
are slowly declining, averaging a 1.3% annual 
decrease from 1980 to 2008. Since 2000, leaders in 
these nations have been working to set and reach 
Millennium Development Goals to maintain that 
momentum and accelerate the improvement. For 
2015, the goal is to lower maternal mortality by 75% 
from 2000 rates, but only 12% of countries are on 
track to meet that target. 

he challenge for the nations falling behind is 
formidable, but the solutions need not be complex. 
In countries in which maternal health and 
survival have been improving, the most effective 
programs have been the simplest and perhaps 
the least obvious. In Peru, for example, women 
from remote regions take advantage of temporary 
birthing homes near medical centers where they 
can live and access medical services if they need 
them. Women in isolated villages in India are paid 
a small amount to give birth in medical centers 
enticing them to overcome cultural taboos 
against giving birth anywhere but at home. And 
investments in education for girls throughout the 
developing world ensure that fewer teens, who are 
more likely to develop complications during labor, 
are forced to marry and bear children before they 
are ready. Programs to curb the continuing toll 
of HIV infection, which suppresses the immune 
system and can complicate birth, are also pushing 
death rates down. 

But these successes, say experts, should not over 
shadow the fact that most nations are still far from 
being able to claim victory over maternal mortality. 
And nowhere is that more apparent than in Sierra 
Leone, where 1,033 women die for every 100,000 live 
births, one of the highest death rates in the world. 
Mamma Sessay, 18, whose story follows on the next 
pages, tragically joined that group when she gave 
birth to twins in May. —BY ALICE PARK wi 





“I am going to die,” Sessay wails repeatedly during her painful labor. She traveled by canoe and ambulance to reach the hospital from her village. 





Sessay’s mother Marie Yatteh learns from another daughter, Amenata, that Sessay has died and collapses in disbelief. As she grieves for one child on the ride 
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back to their village in a borrowed ambulance, Yatteh nurtures another, her son, at her breast. Later, Sessay’s shrouded body rests in her husband's home. 





Before a burial, relatives pay their ; b. 
last respects after covering the face 

of the deceased with a ritualistic . “a 

powder to ward off evil. In Sessay’s 
absence, her sister Amenata will 
care for her newborn twins. 
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Armed Farces 


The U.S. has spent $26 billion building up the Afghan 
army. But it is still poorly trained and rife with internal 


rivalries. Will it ever be fit to fight? 


BY TIM MCGIRK/KABUL 


HEN A FUEL TANKER OVER- 

turned on Highway 1 out- 

side Kandahar earlier this 

year, the villagers saw it 

as a gift from Allah. They 
flocked to the leaking tanker with pots, 
pans, even plastic bags, to steal the leak- 
ing gasoline. Several Afghan army jeeps 
screeched up, and the soldiers jumped out, 
pushing away the villagers. But not to pro- 
tect the fuel: the Afghan soldiers simply 
wanted it for themselves. 

Atanearby base, American and Afghan 
officers were watching the scene from a 
guard tower. Outraged by the looting, an 
Afghan captain named Nasser grabbed 
his M-16 and charged out to confront the 
soldiers. When the soldiers argued back, 
the captain fired a few warning shots. A 
stray bullet sparked the gasoline, and the 
tanker exploded into a colossal fireball. 
The smoke clouds, U.S. Lieutenant Ra 
jiv Srinivasan later blogged, “blackened 
the sky like a tornado moving from the 
ground up.” 

Exhausted after arranging the mede- 
vac by helicopter of eight dead soldiers and 
countless injured, Srinivasan then had the 
bad luck to be hit by an Afghan army truck 
speeding around the base. As Srinivasan 
wrote in his blog, all his pent-up frustra- 
tions spilled out. He yanked the Afghan 
out of the truck and slammed him to the 
ground, yelling, “We’re out here busting 
our asses for you, and you repay us by set- 
ting your own soldiers on fire and running 
me over with your trucks!” 

This tale is typical of the myriad frus- 

2 trations the U.S. and its NATO allies face 
in trying to cobble together an Afghan 
* national army out of nothing. Yet the 
* success of the Obama Administration's 
full-throttle assault against the Taliban 
in its spiritual heartland of Kandahar 
> hinges on getting the Afghan army on its 
s feet and marching. And so does the like- 
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lihood of getting U.S. and NATO troops 
home anytime soon. 

It is a nearly impossible mission. Nine 
out of ro Afghan enlisted recruits can’t 
read a rifle-instruction manual or drive a 
car, according to NATO trainers. The offi- 
cers’ corps is fractured by rivalries: Soviet- 
era veterans vs. the former mujahedin rebels 
who fought them in the 1980s, Tajiks vs. 
Uzbeks, Hazaras and Pashtuns. Com- 
manders routinely steal their enlisted 
men’s salaries. Soldiers shake down civil- 
ians at road checkpoints and sell off their 
own American-supplied boots, blankets 
and gunsat the bazaar—sometimes to the 
Taliban. Afghans, not surprisingly, run 
when they see the army coming. 

Recruits tend to go AWOL after their 
first leave, while one-quarter of those who 
stay in service are blitzed on hashish or 
heroin, according to an internal survey 
carried out by the Afghan National Army 
(ANA). One NATO major from Latvia, 
stationed in the north, complained to a 
TiME video team that when a battalion’s 
combat tour was extended, three Afghan 
officers shot themselves in the foot to get 
medevacked out. 

As of April, the army had 119,400 
troops; the plan is to reach 171,600 by Oc- 
tober 2011, by which time U.S. soldiers will 
be heading back home. In the rush to get 
fresh recruits out of the barracks, basic 
training has been slashed from 10 weeks 
to eight. (In the U.S. Army, basic training 
lasts at least 14 weeks.) In trying to meet 
NATO deadlines for an Afghan troop 
buildup, Antonio Giustozzi, an Afghani- 
stan expert at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, writes in a recent report, there is 
“the risk of churning out grossly unquali- 
fied soldiers or, as some are beginning to 
argue, cannon fodder.” That’s not a lot to 
show for the estimated $26 billion that the 
Pentagon says it has pumped into creating 
the Afghan security forces. And the cost is 





Friendlies’ fire Afghan 
soldiers undergo 
antiterrorism training 
in Kabul 
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rising by another $1 billion every month. 

The man in charge of spending all 
this money is three-star general Wil- 
liam Caldwell, a wiry Southerner with a 
lopsided grin and the energy of an entire 
army platoon. NATO officials, diplomats 
and military experts in Washington all 
say Caldwell has brought dynamism and 
focus to his enormous task since he took 
charge in late 2009. There is a new urgen- 
cy: President Obama has pledged to start 
drawing down some U.S. forces from Af- 
ghanistan by the summer of 2011. Givena 
green light by the Pentagon, Caldwell has 
brought in hundreds more NATO train- 
ers, many of them from the special forces. 
He is diversifying the Afghan army so 
that itis less reliant on NATO for logistical 
backup. His team is perfecting safeguards 
to make sure that Afghan commanders 
do not steal their men’s salary, by sending 


‘Even my parents 
don’t know [I’m in 
the army]. It would 
mean trouble for 
them with the 
Taliban.’ 


——-AN AFGHAN SOLDIER TRAINING AT 
CAMP VIOLET, NEAR KABUL 


the money electronically to soldiers’ bank 
accounts. Recruitment is up, and the at- 
trition rate—estimates of it range from 
20% to 25°%—.is down from nearly 40% in 
2002, according to the International Crisis 
Group. This is mainly because Caldwell 
raised the starting wage of a private to 
$165 a month, plus $45 for combat pay, 
which is enough for an Afghan to feed his 
family. It is also a notch higher than what 
the Taliban is paying its fighters. 

The general knows the risks of fail- 
ure. He recently drove to a moonscape 
valley in the Kabul hills that serves as a 
graveyard for discarded Soviet-era weap- 
onry. Gazing at row after row of broken, 
rusted-out tanks, Caldwell says he asked 
himself, “All those armored hulks—we 
don’t want that to happen to this Afghan 
army today. How can we ensure that what 
we build is self-sustaining?” It is a worry 
echoed by many of the NATO command- 
ers TIME interviewed, who invariably 
used the expression “collapsing like a 
house of cards.” 


It will require loads of money to stave 
off the ANA’s collapse. Not counting train- 
ing costs, the price tag for just keeping the 
Afghan army fed, paid, clothed and ready 
for combat is estimated at more than $6 bil- 
lion a year, far beyond the Kabul govern- 
ment’s yearly earnings of $1 billion in tax 
revenue, as calculated by the presidential 
office. This guarantees that the U.S. and 
its NATO allies will be footing the bill for 
many years to come. But Seth Jones, an 
Afghanistan expert at the Rand Corp. in 
Washington, argues that as a trade-off for 
pulling forces from Afghanistan, NATO 
countries would be willing to keep shell- 
ing out funds. It is far less than “the cost 
of international blood if foreign troops are 
kept on,” he says. 

Given the astronomical costs, some 
military experts say the Afghan army 
would be better off as a smaller force that 
is swifter, lighter and better trained. One 
US. trainer in Kabul, who asked not to be 
identified, says, “There’s a high-level de- 
bate over quality vs. quantity. Not much 
point raising a big new army if 45,000 
of the soldiers are worthless.” Critics of 
the large army point to the success of 
the seven Afghan commando battalions 
mentored by U.S. special-forces trainers. 
According to senior NATO officers, the 
commandos fought hard during the Mar- 
jah offensive in February and acquitted 
themselves fairly well. NATO officials say 
the attrition rate for Afghan commandos 
is a negligible 2%, which may be the re- 
sult of higher pay ($210 a month and an 
additional $90 in combat pay) and the Af- 
ghans'’ self-image as daring warriors with 
no patience for the tedious slog of soldier- 
ing. But John Nagl, one of the architects of 
U.S, counterinsurgency tactics in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, insists that even a force of 
172,000 troops by late 2011 would still be 
too small. Nagl, president of the Center for 
a New American Security in Washington, 
reckons that to crush a rebel force like the 
Taliban, which has an estimated 25,000 
men at arms, it will take one soldier or 
policeman for every 50 civilians—a force 
of nearly 600,000. Most of the burden, he 
says, will fall on the military, which is far 
more respected than the police, whom Af- 
ghans regard as little better than bandits 
in uniform. “The national army is the pil- 
lar on which this country will be built,” 
says Nagl. “It’s the most respected institu- 
tion in Afghanistan.” 

Camp Violet, the ANA’s main training 


ground, lies off the main Kabul-Jalalabad 








Presence patrol A soldier 
in Kandahar, where a 
major anti-Taliban offensive 
is imminent 


highway, a favorite haunt of suicide 
bombers crossing the Khyber Pass from 
Pakistan. I’m riding in an armored SUV 
witha U.S, military escort, and there’s an 
audible sigh of relief among the passen- 
gers when we pull off the highway into 
the razor-wired safety of Camp Violet. A 
dirt road climbs into sandy hills cut by ra- 
vines where, even after the winter rains, 
hardly a single blade of grass grows. We 
halt on an exposed, bare hillside where 
a company of Afghan soldiers are scat- 
tered about with their rifles, learning 
how to lay an ambush. Flies swarm in 
their gunsights. 

As the Afghans see U.S. officers ar- 
riving, they abandon their ambush po- 
sitions and fall into line. NATO officers 
lament that recruitment among the eth- 
nic Pashtuns of the south is poor—only 
3°%—because of sympathy for or fear 
of the Taliban. The inability to draw in 
Pashtuns, with their tribal links, lan- 
guage and cultural sensitivity, is seen as 
the army’s greatest weakness. Because of 
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119,400 


this, most Pashtun tribesmen look upon 
the ANA warily, as foreign invaders. I ask 
how many of the 125 men are southern 
Pashtuns. Only two raise their hands. A 
19-year-old from Zabul province, who 
asks not to be identified for fear of retribu 

tion, says, “Even my parents don’t know. 
They think I have a job in Kabul. Oth 

erwise, it would mean trouble for them 
with the Taliban.” He always slips out of 
his uniform into the traditional shalwar 
kameez before riding the bus down to 
Zabul. The Taliban have set up roadblocks 
and have been known to drag soldiers out 
of the vehicles and shoot them. “If the 
army sends me anywhere near my home, 
I'll be very worried,” he says, nervously 
chewing his mustache. A commander 
steps into the conversation to talk about 
the soldiers’ bravery. “An army post was 
surrounded by the Taliban, and the sol 

diers held them off for four hours until 
they ran out of ammo,” he says. I asked 
what happened next. He shrugs and re 

plies, “The Taliban beheaded them.” 
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172,000 


$165 


Number of troops in the NATO target for the Monthly salary of a 
Afghan National Army number of ANA troops private in the ANA 
by the end of 2011 


A Force Divided 

THE AFGHAN ARMY'S BIGGEST THREAT MAY 
come not from the Taliban but from the 
ethnic and personal feuds raging within 
the ranks. The Defense Ministry is hardly 
the loyal prop to President Hamid Karzai 
that Washington strategists envision. The 
two top military leaders, Defense Minis 
ter Abdul Rahim Wardak and army chief 
Bismillah Khan, have a rivalry stretching 
back to the 1980s and the Soviet war. War 
dak, a suave general’s son and a Pashtun, 
was a “Gucci mujahid,” as one CIA agent put 
it, who seldom crossed into Afghanistan to 
fight the Soviets. In contrast, Khan was a 
Tajik village boy from the Pansheer Valley 
who rose up the rebel ranks through his 
fighting prowess and natural leadership. 
Such was the disdain that Khan and his 
fellow Tajik mujahedin had for Wardak that, 
according to a former Karzai aide, all the 
Defense Minister’s advisers were arrested 
when they flew back to Afghanistan from 
exile in the spring of 2002. Their enmity 
has turned the Defense Ministry into a 





chessboard, as each tries to block the pro 
motions of the other's allies while backing 
their own men. 

Their rivalry also extends into other 
spheres. Wardak, a fluent English speaker, 
is reportedly close to the Pentagon and to 
Pakistan, while Khan and his Tajik clans 
men are reaching out to Iran, India and 
Russia. Khan is also closely allied with 
Karzai’s main political opponent, Abdul 
lah Abdullah, who is resistant to the be 
leaguered President’s recent attempts to 
reconcile with the Taliban. 

Diplomats and some Afghan officials 
say Karzai’s peace overture to the Taliban 
could widen the ethnic cracks that already 
exist inside the army. The Tajiks, Hazaras 
and Uzbeks, who all suffered under the 
Taliban’s brutal rule of Pashtun suprem 
acy, oppose reconciliation. Khan is said to 
have six key brigade commanders loyal 
to him, while one brigade and nine bat 
talions are linked to Uzbek and Hazara 
warlords. Wardak has only one brigade be 
hind him, according to analyst Giustozzi. 
Karzai, say some of his aides, is suspicious 
of Wardak, worrying that Washington 
may see the minister as his successor. 

Putting rivals Wardak and Khan at the 
helm of the ANA, says a former Karzai ad 
viser, was “a shotgun wedding forced by 
the Americans.” To depoliticize the army, 
the adviser adds, Karzai must sack both 
men. But the President is hamstrung be 
cause some of his NATO partners are back 
ing Wardak while others prefer Khan. 

If Karzai allows the dysfunction within 
the army to persist, from top to bottom, it 
would undermine everything Caldwell 
and other NATO commanders are doing 
to stand up the ANA. For their part, NATO 
generals shy away from discussing the divi 
sions within the Defense Ministry, saying 
their job is only to get the ANA combat 
ready. For the Afghan recruits at Camp Vio 
let, the palace intrigues seemed far away 
as the men prepared for their first taste of 
battle: Sergeant Jerome Reilly from Tennes 
see had set up a simulated ambush on an 
Afghan army convoy, with a fake roadside 
bomb to see how his men would react. As 
the sound of the fake bomb echoed off the 
canyon walls, the men stood around in a 
daze—easy marks for a Taliban sniper. 
Turning these men—and tens of thousands 
like them—into a credible fighting force 
will take much more money, effort and 
Afghanistan’s scarcest commodity: time. 

WITH REPORTING BY SHAH MAHMOOD 
BARAKZAI/KABUL ie 
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DETROIT’S TECHTOWN IS BUSY INCUBATING STARTUPS 
THAT CAN HELP TURN THE LOCAL ECONOMY AROUND. 


PERHAPS IT’S ONLY FITTING that Randal 
Charlton, executive director of TechTown, 
borrows from a memorable automobile 
advertising campaign when describing his 
facility: “We're not your grandmother's 
business incubator.” TechTown, after all, 
sits on the campus of Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit, home of America’s car 
industry. Few industries—and cities— 
have been as hard-hit by the economic 
downturn. But few have had such a sto- 
ried business history, either, famous for 
an entrepreneurial spirit that gave rise to 
dreams and innovation. TechTown is at- 
tempting to light that spark once again. 


What makes TechTown a different 
kind of incubator is that it is not trying to 
spur a handful of new companies, but, 
rather, a revolution—supporting and ed- 
ucating entrepreneurs in unprecedented 
numbers. “In March 2009 we had maybe 
60 companies signed up for our training 
program: Today we have over 1,300,” says 
Charlton. “We want to improve a start- 
up’s chance for success, and we want to 
do it on a pretty dramatic scale.” 

TechTown’s programs—which cover 
funding, marketing, product develop- 
ment, and other key business issues—are 
free, financed by a three-year, $5 million 


grant from the New Economy Initiative. 

But knowledge only gets a startup so 
far. New businesses need capital, and get- 
ting it is a particular challenge when you 
have little more than a good idea. So, in 
March, TechTown—in partnership with 
the Invest Detroit Foundation and Ann 
Arbor SPARK—announced the First Step 
Fund, which will provide loans of $10,000 
to $50,000 to emerging businesses in 
Southeast Michigan that have successfully 
completed a training program through 
TechTown or another qualified incubator. 

Once they'‘re ready to move beyond 
the planning stages, startups can rent 
space at TechOne—the incubator’s 
100,000-square-foot facility. There, the 
188 current tenants—companies in life 
sciences, alternative energy, educational 
services, and other areas—have access 
to not only business services, but also, 
through an onsite technology transfer of- 
fice, the research of Wayne State itself. 

At the same time, these startups need 
top-notch business tools, such as fast In- 
ternet access and software to foster col- 
laboration. So TechTown has partnered 
with Comcast to offer highly sophisti- 
cated, affordable technology. Tenants 
can choose Comcast packages that give 
them download speeds up to 16 mega- 
bits per second, up from the 1.5 megabits 
many likely were getting. And all Comcast 
Business Class Internet customers receive 
Microsoft Outlook and Microsoft Share- 
Point, allowing them to share calendars, 
to-do lists, and documents. Packages 
also include Norton Business Suite and a 
three-page website at no cost. For Tech- 
Town tenants, Comcast has contracted 
with Hunch Free, a web-design firm, to 
build the sites for no charge. 

“We really wanted to be involved in 
helping these entrepreneurs in Detroit,” 
says Michael Cebulski, vice president, 
business services, at Comcast. “So many 
companies have gone under—we want to 
help startups get ahead.” 

Decades ago, Detroit was America’s 
first Silicon Valley: the place innovators 
came to create products and companies. 
With efforts like TechTown, it hopes to be 


that place once again. —Alan Cohen 
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SOUTH AFRICA ONE GAME CHANGES EVERYTHING | ——— | oe 0 








THE USA ENTERS SOUTH AFRICA WITH 
MOMENTUM. THE TEAM WON ITS REGION 
IN QUALIFYING, TOPPLED #1-RANKED 
SPAIN AND PLACED 2ND AT THE 2009 FIFA 
CONFEDERATIONS CUP. IN THE TEAM'S 
6TH STRAIGHT APPEARANCE, LANDON 
DONOVAN WILL LEAD THE USA INTO 
BATTLE IN GROUP C AGAINST HISTORIC 
RIVAL ENGLAND IN WHAT COULD BE THE 
BIGGEST GAME IN U.S. SOCCER HISTORY. 


wlll ESPN.COM/WORLDCUP/USA 
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World Cup 2010 


Once every four years, the ite biggest sporting event 
enraptures soccer fans—an 


, yes, that includes Americans 
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Worshipped by the 
masses and played 
by superstars from 

all walks of life, 
the.World Cup is a 
celebration of soccer 
as the great equalizer 


BY JOHN CARLIN 


The Global Game 
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TALY, THE RE NG WORLD CHAM 
pion by dint of its victory in the 2006 
World Cup, takes soccer deadly se 
riously. The nation abounds with 
legendary clubs owned by extrava 

gantly rich magnates who have spent 

the last 50 years luring the world’s finest 
players with offers they cannot refuse. 

So where is today’s highest-paid player in 

Italy from? Not from Brazil or Argentina, 

the planet’s most prolific footballing fac- 

tories; nor from France, Germany or Spain. 

Neither, for that matter, is he Italian. The 

player with the highest salary in Italy is 

a Cameroonian called Samuel Eto’o, the 

spearhead of an African contingent that 

has taken Europe’s soccer citadel by storm. 

Unlike many in the money-mad soc 
cer world, or in banking, Eto’o has earned 
every penny. Three times African player 
of the year, Eto’o goes into the first World 

Cup on African soil as captain, and un 

crowned king, of Cameroon, armed with 

a statistic that he alone owns: Eto’o is the 

first player ever to have won the treble of 

National League, National Cup and Euro- 

pean Champions League—soccer’s royal 

flush—with two different teams. And he 
has done it (the odds have to be might 
ily long on this happening again anytime 
soon) in successive seasons, the first with 
Barcelona and the second, in May, with 
Inter Milan. 


Pitch-perfect Soccer fans, above, in Douala, Cameroon, 
gather round a TV to cheer on their hero Samuel Eto’o, 
right, as Inter Milan plays Bayern Munich in the 
European Champions League final 
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Now Eto’o will get a chance to perform 
on the biggest stage the world has ever 
seen. Soccer is the great secular religion. 
Some 30% of the world’s people declare 
themselves Christian; 20%, Muslim. But 
people’s devotion to soccer transcends all 
creeds, races, tongues. The World Cup in 
South Africa will generate more intense 
planetary babble—will be dissected, 
tweeted, Facebooked, Googled, SMSed and 
scrutinized by billions on 400 TV channels 
in 208 countries—than any other event in 
human history. The 2006 World Cup in 
Germany had a total cumulative TV au- 
dience of more than 26 billion, according 
to official FIFA figures. The big-smiling, 
boyish Eto’o, whose country brought Af- 
rican soccer to the world’s attention when 
it reached the quarterfinals of the 1990 
Cup, will loom large in the conversation. 
How he got there—how he managed his 
ascent to the pantheon of humanity’s most 
popular divinities alongside other Afri- 
can players such as Didier Drogba of Ivory 
Coast and Michael Essien of Ghana—is an 
unbeatable tale of rags to riches. It’s little 
wonder that during the hour we spoke re- 
cently, Eto’o used the word dream 14 times. 
As in, “My whole life is a dream, a dream 
come true, a dream I'll only wake up from 
the day I stop playing football.” 


The Game You Can Play Anywhere 
HOW DID THE WORLD CUP BECOME THE 
species’ favorite pastime? Why do more peo- 
ple spend more time watching or playing 
soccer than they do engaging in any other 
social activity, with the possible exception 
of eating and drinking? Why are those who 
play it best venerated for their skill and 
adopted as warriors, or armies, in tribal 
causes—be they national or local? Here’s 
one reason: the game is just so accessible. 
Youcan play anywhere: on grass; on cement; 
on dusty, stony ground; or even (as pained 
mothers the world over will attest) inside 
the house. The basic rules are simple, and 
you don’t need any kit or equipment beyond 
a round—or even roundish—object of not 
necessarily fixed size. It can come manu- 
factured (a tennis ball often does the job) or 
may be fashioned out of animal bladders, 
stones, socks or plastic bags. 

Soccer is uniquely democratic among 
team sports. It doesn’t matter whether you 
are tall or short, whether you are a skinny 
African kid or a large Dutchman, whether 
you are black or white or brown. Take a 


look at any successful team: short of the 
conspicuously overweight, everybody gets 
a look in. The best player in the world, Ar- 
gentina’s Lionel Messi, is barely 5 ft. 7 in. 
(174 cm), and he made it to that height only 
after jabbing himself daily in the thigh with 
growth-hormone medication during his 
early adolescence. 

“If there is a god in soccer today, it is 
Messi,” says Eto’o, who played alongside 
the Argentine star at Barcelona and, like 
him, offers convincing proof of the game’s 
democratic accessibility. We spoke at the 
garden of the Bulgari Hotel, a black-and- 
white marble construction set in a stately 
precinct of Milan, where asuite of the type 
in which he has lived for most of the past 
year costs more for one night than the av- 
erage annual income in Cameroon. Eto’o, 
29, was raised in the seaside city of Douala, 
where he lived with his parents and five 
brothers and sisters in what he describes 
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The whole world watches the World 
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as “very, very humble” conditions. Al- 
though, he is quick to say, many neighbors 
had it worse. “I went to primary school, 
and while we couldn’t choose our food, 
we did eat.” The cramped home, where the 
children slept several to a bed, had one en- 
viable mark of distinction: “The rainwater 
did not come in through the ceiling.” 

When, early in Eto’o’s childhood, his fa- 
ther lost his accounting job, his mother got 
up every morning at 3 o'clock to buy fish 
at the port and resell it on the streets. Soc- 
cer offered life’s fun and consolation. “Like 
any other African child,” recalls Eto’o, “I'd 
play barefoot with balls that we made out 
of plastic bags, wrapped tight and bound 
with tape.” 

Eto’o in person is lithe and hard- 
muscled but surprisingly slender if you 
have seen him only on TV, playing his 
pacey, explosive game. He is known chief- 
ly as a goal scorer. (During his five years 
with Barcelona he became the Catalan 
club’s third highest scorer ever.) “But oth- 
ers may also define me as the first line of 
defense,” he says. “I always seek to do the 
best I can in every position, in every facet 
of the game. Success is much more than 
a question of quality—it's a question of 
heart. That’s what gives you the winning 
edge.” Far from provoking envy among 
his teammates because of the $13 million 
(10.5 million euros) he earns, Eto’o is val- 
ued for his humble commitment to the 
cause. Character, self-confidence and drive 
are the qualities that have shaped Eto'o, 
allowing him to swim ahead in what he 
calls “the whale-infested waters of Euro- 
pean soccer.” Professional soccer isa giant 
meritocracy, on the first rung of which are 
millions upon millions—from all over the 
world—sharing Eto’o’s infant dreams of 
glory. The few who make the initial cut, 
who are recruited at a young age by pro- 
fessional clubs, must overcome all man- 
ner of psychological and athletic obstacles 
before making it to the top—at which 
point the going continues to be fiercely 
difficult. Each time you turn up for work, 
your performance is under the scrutiny 
of millions of eyes, all anatomizing your 
every move as if you were an insect under 
a microscope. 

Eto’o’s break came when he was 12. A 





The striker Eto’o’s rise from a Cameroon slum 
to international stardom is a testament to the 
accessibility of the beautiful game 
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sports academy in Douala called l’Ecole de 
Football des Brasseries du Cameroun saw 
his potential and took him on. From there, 
he graduated to the best facility of its kind 
in the country, the Kadji Sport Academy, 
financed by one of the wealthiest men in 
town. Eto’o represented his country in 
the under-16 level, and it was there that 
a scout for Real Madrid, the most glamor- 
ous brand name in football, spotted him 
and brought him to Spain for a trial. He 
went north at 14, signed a contract, then 
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Cristiano Ronaldo ———— 
PORTUGAL, WINGER 

The dashing villain of 

the '06 games was sold 

for $132 million to Real 

Madrid. He turns heads 

with his step-overs and 

speed but has yet to 

prove a Cup finisher 


Stat: Scored 33 goals in first 35 
appearances for Real Madrid 
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went back a year later and stayed, sharing 
a room with another young recruit in a 
Madrid hotel paid for by Real. 


Far from Home 

THE BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS PLAYERS 
are filled with sad tales of homesickness 
during the adolescent stages of their ca- 
reers. Eto’o was familiar with neither the 
language nor the culture of the country 
where he took his first steps as a profes- 
sional. Did he miss his family? Was it 


hard? “No. No. Not at all!” he exclaims, 
smiling brightly. “I had my dream, and 
when the opportunity came along (and 
what an opportunity!), I went for it.” Miss- 
ing home was not an option. Missing 
home, you might say, is an indulgence that 
young players from better-off countries 
can afford; but when you come from a con- 
tinent where survival is, for many, a daily 
battle, sentiment succumbs to practical- 
ity. For Eto’o, it was yet another dream to 
suddenly find himself training alongside 


Lionel Messi 
ARGENTINA, WINGER 


His stop-and-go moves 


and brazen attacks make 


him the most exciting 
player in Europe—but 
can he blend in with 
Argentina's talent and 
all-new tactics? 


Stat: Won European Footballer 
of the Year by a record margin 


Maicon 
BRAZIL, DEFENDER 


An end-to-end back and 
the face of a new-look 
Brazil, he is a menace on 
offense too; just check 
out his juggling act and 
strike for Inter against 
Juventus on YouTube 


Stat: Helmed a defense that ceded 
0.6 goals per game in qualifying 


Wayne Rooney 
ENGLAND, STRIKER 


Since bombing out in '06 
on a red card, England's 
one-man strike force has 
had a calmer head. And 
a better one: he nodded 
in seven straight goals in 
one '09 stretch 


Stat: Was second highest scorer in 
England, with 26 goals in ‘09-10 








players whose posters he had kept at home. 

Not that all was plain sailing. Frustra 
tion set in when two years passed and he 
had not gotten into Real's first team. He 
was lent out to a small Madrid club called 
Leganés, and from there he moved, also 
on loan, to Mallorca. He starred there, but 
the big Madrid team did not exercise the 
option of taking him back, and (in a move 
that Real would come to regret) he was 
sold to archrival Barcelona. It was yet one 
more ina long line of spectacular misjudg 


ments by the people in the game who pur- 
portedly understand it best. 

That is another of the reasons why soc- 
cer is so endlessly appealing: like life, it 
is unpredictable, irreducible to scientific 
certitude. All the top coaches (a group 
that includes Manchester United’s Alex 
Ferguson; Fabio Capello, now the England 
coach, formerly a champion in Italy and 
with Real Madrid; and Pep Guardiola, 
the coach of the Barcelona team that last 
year won everything there was to win) 


Samuel Eto’o 
CAMEROON, STRIKER 


An idol in Africa, 

where he's thrice been 
Footballer of the Year. 
He's in his third Cup, and 
he's a big-gamer: he's 
scored in two of his three 
Champions League finals 


Stat: Cameroon's all-time leading 
scorer netted nine qualifying goals 


Iker Casillas 
SPAIN, GOALKEEPER 


St. Iker, perhaps the 
world's best goalkeeper, 
helped Spain end a 44- 
year title drought at Euro 
‘08. His keen reflexes 

are key to his nation’s 
chances for a first Cup win 


Stat: Allowed zero goals in the 
Euro knockout round 


Clint Dempsey 
U.S., MIDFIELDER 


The most internationally 
established and creative 
U.S. field player (his 
coach compares him to 
Pete Maravich), “Deuce” 
could be the offensive 
key on a D-minded team 


Stat: Scored the U.S.'s Jone goal 
at the 2006 Cup, against Ghana 
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have made colossal blunders in identify- 
ing talent. When it came to Eto’o, Real’s 
misjudgment was Barcelona's gain. The 
Catalan team won the Spanish league in 
Eto’o’s first season, and in the next they 
won both the National League, with 
Eto’o as Spain’s top scorer, and the Euro 
pean Champions League. In five seasons 
at Barcelona, he won the Spanish league 
three times and the European Champions 
League twice. Then, in an error that Bar 
celona would rue, they let Eto’o go to Inter 
Milan, who knocked the Catalans out in 
the semifinals of this season’s European 
Champions League—with Eto’o playing 
like a warrior—and then won it. 

It has been glory and wealth and joy all 
the way. Or almost. A bane of African play 
ers in some parts of Europe is racism. Not 
within teams—Eto’o is adamant about 
that: “Nothing of that. If you’re good, 
you're good, and that’s the end of it. But 
sometimes you find yourself in a stadium 
where the fans go after you because of your 
color, because they are ignorant, because 
they haven't traveled.” Eto’o recalls one 
game for Barcelona at Zaragoza when sec 
tions of the crowd spent the whole time 
making monkey noises at him. He now re- 
grets that he reacted by taunting the crowd 
himself, performing a triumphant “mon 
key dance” after he scored the winning 
goal. “In general, in Spain, this was not the 
norm. It was the exception,” he says, with 
the generosity of aman who intends to re 
tire in Spain. “But football reflects life, and 
in life, such idiocy exists, unfortunately.” 

Idiocy in soccer can reach criminal ex 
tremes. The sport divides, in rivalries that 
can reach the intensity of vicious hate: a 
Colombian player, Andrés Escobar, was 
murdered in Medellin after inadvertently 
scoring an own goal in the 1994 World 
Cup. But it can also unite. With the excep 
tion of war, nothing brings out a shared 
sense of national identity, of almost family 
belonging, like international soccer com 
petition. In Honduras, a country danger 
ously divided following a coup d’état last 
year, the national team’s qualification for 
this year’s World Cup managed to bring 
people together. 

Some years ago, I witnessed an example 
of reconciliation on the soccer field that 
was even more spectacularly unlikely. Fol 
lowing the 1994 genocide in Rwanda, in 
which nearly 1 million people were killed 
(mostly with machetes) in roo days, more 
than 100,000 alleged murderers, members 
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of the majority Hutu, who had sought to 
eliminate their Tutsi compatriots from 
the face of the earth, were jailed. In 2003, 
40,000 received amnesty. To mark the oc- 
casion, a soccer game was held—ina town 
where the slaughter had been particularly 
savage—between returning Hutu génoci- 
daires and relatives of their victims, who 
from that day would be obliged to live side 
by side again. Some 5,000 people watched 
the game, with just two policemen in at- 
tendance. It was conducted in a spirit of 
fair play so impeccable that soccer's Victo- 
rian British rulebook writers would have 
applauded. The Tutsi team won 1-0, and at 
the end of the game, when I interviewed 
the players, all said the contest had been a 
victory for peace. 

“Soccer,” Eto’o says, “is pure sentiment 
anda spectacle that transcends all borders. 
It’s the best weapon against political con- 
flict. It would be hard to see Iran and the 
United States seated at the same table, but 
it’s perfectly feasible to see them playing 
a game of soccer.” (This indeed happened, 
without any drastic consequences, in the 
1998 World Cup in France.) An extreme 
case of soccer as icebreaker is that of the 
young Palestinian suicide bombers of 
the Al-Aqsa Martyrs Brigades who, in the 
course of an interview with a journalist 
from the London Sunday Times in 2002, in- 
terrupted their celebrations of anticipated 
mass murder on Israeli soil to cheer—with 
cries of “God is great!”—the news that their 
infidel hero David Beckham had scored 
two goals in a Manchester United victory. 


A Tool for Social Progress 
SOCCER IS DIFFERENT. TREVOR EDWARDS, 
corporate vice president of global brand 
management for Nike, acompany that has 
become involved with the game only in 
the past 16 years, believes that the rela- 
tionship people have with it stands alone 
in the wide world of sports. “Now that 
we're also a soccer company,” Edwards 
says, “we've noticed that there is nothing 
like the emotional connection that people 
have with soccer. There is a tribal instinct 
that comes with it. But at the same time, 
with the tribal instinct comes this com- 
mon understanding of brilliance, of bril- 
liant play. It doesn’t matter—you can be 
Brazilian, you can be Spanish, you can 
be English. If you are amazing, you tran- 
scend all that.” 

This is true. Players like Eto’o and, even 
more so, his contemporary greats Messi 


SEVEN TEAMS THAT 
COULD WIN IT ALL 


BRAZIL 


A finals lock if not for its brutal 
path—Portugal and Ivory Coast 
in Round 1. Brazil plays a more defensive 
and less beautiful game than the flashy 
team that flamed out in '06 
Odds: 5 tol 


SPAIN 


After ‘06, Spain went on a record 
35-game undefeated streak, 
including 10 wins in 10 qualifiers. Xavi, 
David Villa and Fernando Torres make for 
must-watch TV 
Odds: 6 tol 


ARGENTINA 


>) Think Billy Martin's Yankees. 
yp: Under polarizing coach Diego 
Maradona, a Cup star of yore, this 
stacked squad plays either devastatingly 
explosive or stunningly disappointing 
football 

Odds: 6 tol 


ENGLAND 


Rooney's the key again— 
especially with David Beckham 
shelved—but this time he seems up to 
the task, granted a clean bill of health. As 
usual, goalkeeping is questionable 
Odds: 8 to 1 


NETHERLANDS 


(The Dutch made a stunning run at 
Qa Euro '08—including dismantlings 
of Italy and France—then fell flat. They 
and their outlandishly fun fans will be a 
thrill to watch in June 


Odds; 12tol 


ITALY 


& Coach Marcello Lippi has been 
cutthroat in axing '06 heroes, but 

the Cup holders boast a top-tier keeper, 

Gianluigi Buffon, and a conservative style 

that, although boring, gets results 

Odds: 12 tol 


U.S. 


i The U.S. can advance from its 
weak group, but after that likely 
lie Serbia and Argentina and maybe 
Spain, which the U.S. beat in '09. Do you 
believe in miracles? 

Odds: 60 to 1 











Lines based on BoDog.com 


and Cristiano Ronaldo generate admira- 
tion everywhere. But the tribal instinct, 
the impulse to identify and pay homage, 
is stronger than mere admiration of tal- 
ent. “Players are gods, the stands are the 
pews, football is the new religion,” wrote 
Stephen Tomkins, author of A Short His- 
tory of Christianity. Eto’o is indeed a god in 
Cameroon. As with Diego Maradona, who 
won the World Cup practically single- 
handedly for Argentina in 1986, songs 
have been written to celebrate him in his 





homeland. Players like Eto’o and Mara- | 


dona, and Drogba, and Pele in his day in 
Brazil and Wayne Rooney today in Eng- 
land have become emblems of national 
prestige, filling the roles great generals 
or kings occupied in ancient times. They 
have even usurped the role of Hollywood 
stars. Details of Beckham's private life 
are of more consuming interest to more 
people than those of Brad Pitt’s. 

But there is more to the soccer phe- 
nomenon than voyeurism or national 
vanity. Just how much more is becom- 
ing evident with the first staging of the 
World Cup in Africa. The fascination 
the game holds is being used as a tool for 
social good. Soccer is being employed 
as bait to lure young people in Africa, 
and also in Latin America and Asia, to 
raise educational standards and increase 
awareness of how to combat AIDS, ma- 
laria and other diseases that need not kill 
as many millions as they do. Africa, in 
particular, has seen dozens of such pro- 
grams in the buildup to the World Cup, 
often with FIFA, soccer’s international 
governing body, actively involved. Nike 
and Adidas run AIDS-awareness and edu- 
cation campaigns linked specifically to 
soccer. The Spanish national team, a fa- 
vorite to win this World Cup, is promot- 
ing the battle against malaria. 

Eto’o and other African players who 
have seen their dreams of wealth and fame 
come true are playing their parts in link- 
ing sports and social development. Eto’o 
has created and poured millions of dollars 
into a foundation for African children that 
links soccer, education and health, “The 
foundation is about sharing the smile I 
have on my face with as many people as 
possible,” Eto’o says. “The most important 
thing for me is to know that when I give 
a child boots to play soccer or I take him 
to Europe to resolve a health problem or I 
give him ascholarship for his studies, that 
Imake him happy.” 
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ADVAIR helps 
significantly improve lung function. 
It contains both an anti-inflammatory* and 
a long-acting bronchodilator that work together to 
help you breathe better. Ask your doctor if ADVAIR is right for you. 











To get your first full prescription FREE and to save on refills? 
visit ADVAIR.com or call 1-800-520-4197. 


Important Safety Information about ADVAIR DISKUS 250/50 for COPD: 

* ADVAIR DISKUS 250/50 is approved for adults with COPD, including chronic bronchitis, emphysema, or 
both. You should only take 1 inhalation of ADVAIR twice a day. Higher doses will not provide additional 
benefits. People with COPD taking ADVAIR may have a higher chance of pneumonia. Call your doctor 
if you notice any of the following symptoms: change in amount or color of sputum, fever, chills 
increased cough, or increased breathing problems. 


VA 


- ADVAIR may increase your risk of osteoporosis and some eye problems (cataracts or glaucoma). You 
should have regular eye exams. Thrush in the mouth and throat may occur. Tell your doctor if you have 
a heart condition or high blood pressure before taking ADVAIR. Do not use ADVAIR with long-acting 
beta-agonists for any reason. ADVAIR does not replace fast-acting inhalers for sudden symptoms 
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COPD. 'M by a breathing te ny ple 1king ADVAIR 250 


people taking either fluticasone propionate 250 mcg or Its may 


Please see accompanying important information about ADVAIR DISKUS. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 
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What is the most important information | should 

know about ADVAIR DISKUS? 

* In patients with asthma, long-acting beta,-agonist 
(LABA) medicines, such as salmeterol (one of the 
medicines in ADVAIR DISKUS), may increase the 
chance of death from asthma problems. |n a large 
asthma study, more patients who used salmeterol 
died from asthma problems compared with patients 
who did not use salmeterol. It is not known whether 
fluticasone propionate, the other medicine in ADVAIR 
DISKUS, changes your chance of death from asthma 
problems seen with salmeterol. Talk with your healthcare 
provider about this risk and the benefits of treating 
your asthma with ADVAIR DISKUS. 


© ADVAIR DISKUS does not relieve sudden symptoms. 
Always have a fast-acting inhaler (short-acting beta,- 
agonist medicine) with you to treat sudden symptoms. 
If you do not have a fast-acting inhaler, contact your 
healthcare provider to have one prescribed for you. 

¢ Do not stop using ADVAIR DISKUS unless told to 
do so by your healthcare provider because your 
symptoms might get worse. 

*ADVAIR DISKUS should be used only if your 
healthcare provider decides that another asthma- 
controller medicine alone does not control your asthma 
or that you need 2 asthma-controller medicines. 

© Call your healthcare provider if breathing problems 
worsen over time while using ADVAIR DISKUS. You 
may need different treatment. 


© Get emergency medical care if: 
- breathing problems worsen quickly, and 
- you use your fast-acting inhaler, but it does not 
relieve your breathing problems. 


What is ADVAIR DISKUS? 
© ADVAIR DISKUS contains 2 medicines: 
~ fluticasone propionate (the same medicine found in 
FLOVENT"), an inhaled corticosteroid medicine. Inhaled 
Corticosteroids help to decrease inflammation in the lungs. 
Inflammation in the lungs can lead to asthma symptoms. 
- salmeterol (the same medicine found in SEREVENT"), 
a LABA LABA medicines are used in patients with asthma 
or chronic obstructive pulmonary disease (COPD). 
LABA medicines help the muscles around the airways in 
your lungs stay relaxed to prevent symptoms, such as 
wheezing and shortness of breath. These symptoms can 
happen when the muscles around the airways tighten, This 
makes it hard to breathe. In severe cases, wheezing can stop 
your breathing and cause death if not treated right away. 


Asthma 


ADVAIR DISKUS is used long term, twice a day, to control 
symptoms of asthma and to prevent symptoms such as 
wheezing in adults and children ages 4 and older. 





COPD | isa avis we dines that sichiisd chronic 
bronchitis, emphysema, or both. ADVAIR DISKUS 250/50 is 
used long term, twice a day, to help improve lung function 
for better breathing in adults with COPD. ADVAIR DISKUS 
250/50 has been shown to decrease the number of 
flare-ups and worsening of COPD symptoms (exacerbations). 
Who should not use ADVAIR DISKUS? 

Do not use ADVAIR DISKUS: 

© to treat sudden, severe symptoms of asthma or COPD 


¢ if you have a severe allergy to milk proteins. Ask your 
doctor if you are not sure, 


Important Safety Information About ADVAIR DISKUS 





This brief summary does not take the place of talking to your healthcare provider about your medical condition or treatment. 


What should | tell my healthcare provider before 


Tell your healthcare provider about all of your health 


conditions, including if you: 

* have heart problems _—_ have high blood pressure 
* have seizures have thyroid problems 
have diabetes have liver problems 

* have osteoporosis 


* have an immune system problem 


© are pregnant or planning to become pregnant. It is not 
known if ADVAIR DISKUS may harm your unborn baby 

are breastfeeding. It is not known if ADVAIR DISKUS 
passes into your milk and if it can harm your baby 


are allergic to any of the ingredients in ADVAIR 
DISKUS, any other medicines, or food products 


* are exposed to chickenpox or measles 


Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you 
take, including prescription and nonprescription medicines, 
vitamins, and herbal supplements. ADVAIR DISKUS and 
certain other medicines may interact with each other. 
This may cause serious side effects. Especially, tell 
your healthcare provider if you take ritonavir. The 
anti-HIV medicines Norvir® (ritonavir capsules) Soft 
Gelatin, Norvir* (ritonavir oral solution), and Kaletra® 
(lopinavir/ritonavir) Tablets contain ritonavir. 


Know the medicines you take. Keep a list and show it 
to your healthcare provider and pharmacist each time 
you get a new medicine. 


How do | use ADVAIR DISKUS? 


Do not use ADVAIR DISKUS unless your healthcare provider 

has taught you and you understand everything. Ask your 

healthcare provider or pharmacist if you have any questions. 

Children should use ADVAIR DISKUS with an adult's help, 
as instructed by the child's healthcare provider. 


¢ Use ADVAIR DISKUS exactly as prescribed. Do not use 
ADVAIR DISKUS more often than prescribed. ADVAIR 
DISKUS comes in 3 strengths. Your healthcare provider 
will prescribe the one that is best for your condition. 


¢ The usual dosage of ADVAIR DISKUS is 1 inhalation 
twice a day (morning and evening). The 2 doses should 
be about 12 hours apart. Rinse your mouth with water 
after using ADVAIR DISKUS. 


© If you take more ADVAIR DISKUS than your doctor has 
prescribed, get medical help right away if you have any 
unusual symptoms, such as worsening shortness of 
breath, chest pain, increased heart rate, or shakiness. 

¢ If you miss a dose of ADVAIR DISKUS, just skip that 
dose. Take your next dose at your usual time. Do not 
take 2 doses at one time. 


Do not use a spacer device with ADVAIR DISKUS. 
© Do not breathe into ADVAIR DISKUS. 


While you are using ADVAIR DISKUS twice a day, do 
not use other medicines that contain a LABA for any 
reason. Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist 
if any of your other medicines are LABA medicines. 


¢ Do not change or stop any of your medicines used to 
control or treat your breathing problems. Your healthcare 
provider will adjust your medicines as needed. 

Make sure you always have a fast-acting inhaler with 
you. Use your fast-acting inhaler if you have breathing 
problems between doses of ADVAIR DISKUS. 


Call your healthcare provider or get medical care 
right away if: 
® your breathing problems worsen with ADVAIR DISKUS 


® you need to use your fast-acting inhaler more often 
than usual 


your fast-acting inhaler does not work as well for you 
at relieving symptoms 

© you need to use 4 or more inhalations of your fast-acting 
inhaler for 2 or more days in a row 

© you use 1 whole canister of your fast-acting inhaler in 
8 weeks’ time 

© your peak flow meter results decrease. Your healthcare 
provider will tell you the numbers that are right for you. 

© you have asthma and your symptoms do not improve 
after using ADVAIR DISKUS regularly for 1 week 


What are the possible side effects with ADVAIR DISKUS? 


© See “What is the most important information | should 
know about ADVAIR DISKUS?" 


¢ Patients with COPD have a higher chance of getting 
pneumonia. ADVAIR DISKUS may increase the chance 
of getting pneumonia. Call your healthcare provider 
if you notice any of the following symptoms: 
~ increase in mucus (sputum) production 
- change in mucus color 
- increased breathing problems —_—- fever 
- increased cough - chills 

¢ serious allergic reactions. Call your healthcare 
provider or get emergency medical care if you get 
any of the following symptoms of a serious allergic 
reaction, including: 
- fash - swelling of the face, mouth, and tongue 
- hives ~ breathing problems 


increased blood pressure 
¢ a fast and irregular heartbeat * headache 
¢ tremor © nervousness 


© weakened immune system and a higher chance of 
infections 

© lower bone mineral density. This may be a problem 
for people who already have a higher chance of low 
bone density (osteoporosis). 

* eye problems including glaucoma and cataracts. 
You should have regular eye exams while using 
ADVAIR DISKUS. 

* slowed growth in children. A child's growth should 
be checked often. 


Other common side effects include: 

hoarseness and voice changes © throat irritation 
e thrush in the mouth and throat 

© respiratory tract infections 


Tell your healthcare provider about any side effect that 
bothers you or that does not go away. 


These are not all the side effects with ADVAIR DISKUS. Ask 
your healthcare provider or pharmacist for more information. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You 
may report side effects to the FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist for additional 
information about ADVAIR DISKUS. You can also contact 
the company that makes ADVAIR DISKUS (toll free) 
at 1-888-825-5249 or at www.advair.com. 

ADVAIR DISKUS, DISKUS, FLOVENT, and SEREVENT are 
registered trademarks of GlaxoSmithKline. Norvir and 
Kaletra are registered trademarks of Abbott Laboratories. 


* chest pain 
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The African Moment 

HAPPY AND, WITH LUCK, MORE PROSPER 
ous. Francois Pienaar, one of the sport 
ing icons of South Africa—captain of the 
team that won the rugby World Cup in 
1995—Sees a great opportunity this year 
to project a new image of the African con- 
tinent, to revitalize economies, strength 
en nations and imbue people with a new 
pride. “We’ve built the infrastructure. 


| We’ve met our deadlines. We've built 


new, first-class airports. We will show the 


| world Africa can stage the greatest show 


on earth,” said Pienaar, whose role in the 
1995 rugby campaign, during which he 
forged a strong bond with Nelson Man 
dela, provided a healing balm to a coun 
try that at the time still faced the risk of a 


| race war. “Look how far we’ve come. We're 


at peace. We're hosting the soccer World 
Cup. But it’s much more than about South 
Africa. This is going to be a World Cup 
for the whole of Africa, a continent about 
which people have always been circum 
spect but which, the world will see, can 
and will go places.” 

Eto’o echoes the big white African’s 
words: “My greatest desire is that we seize 
the chance to show that if we are given the 


| opportunity, we can work as well as any 
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body, that we are up to the mark. And I 
am sure we will show it.” He has faith that 
Africa will perform wonders on the soccer 
field too. “If 1 had not played for my country, 
everything else I have achieved would have 
left me with an empty feeling.” Cameroon, 
along with Ivory Coast, is the African team 
to beat in the World Cup, the one with the 
most accomplished set of players perform 
ing at a high level in the European leagues. 
But Eto’o says his first loyalty is to the 
continent. “I am an African before a Cam 
eroonian,” he says. “I would like my coun 
try to win, but if we fall, I will support any 
other African team that remains standing 
and celebrate their triumph with equal joy.” 

Could an African team actually win 
the first African World Cup? Difficult. 
Spain, the reigning European nations’ 
champion, looks menacingly complete. 
Argentina has the magical Messi. England, 
with the formidable Capello as coach, is 
feared by all. Germany and Italy always 
raise their game at the World Cup. Brazil 
is, well, Brazil. But soccer—another big 
reason for its global appeal—throws up 
more surprising results more often than 
any other team sport. Italy, for example, 
lost to North Korea in the 1966 World Cup. 
Cameroon, for that matter, came within a 
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Field of dreams A coach 
delivers a pep talk to his 
local Douala team after 
a practice session 


hair’s breadth of beating England in the 
1990 quarterfinals. With the support of 
the wildly enthusiastic, soccer-fanatical 
South African crowds, the impossible 
dream could, maybe, come true. 

As it has done for Samuel Eto'o, who far 
exceeded the goal he set himself at a press 
conference on the day he joined Barcelona. 
Wittily, and somewhat controversially, he 
declared, “I mean to run like a black man 
so I can live like a white one.” Reminded 
of that phrase, sitting in the lush garden 
of the Bulgari Hotel, in the suites of which 
he had ample space to sleep and could 
choose from a vastly expensive array of 
room-service options with no notion of 
the rainwater coming in through the ceil 
ing, Eto’o turns serious and nods. “Yes,” he 
says. “But it’s ashame people didn’t pick up 
on the deeper message I wanted to convey. 
What I meant to say was, Give us the same 
opportunities, and we can be as good as 
anybody.” In the next month, he and his 
African colleagues will have the chance 
to prove it. w@ 


Carlin is the author of Playing the Enemy, 
about the 1995 rugby World Cup—on which 
the movie Invictus was based—and White 
Angels, about Real Madrid 
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The World Cup 
As Big Business 


The tournament really took off when two 
controversial FIFA bosses harnessed the game to 
television audiences and corporate patronage 


BY DAVID HIRSHEY AND ROGER BENNETT 


AT A PARTY IN 1998, JOAO 
Havelange was asked wheth- 
er he considered himself the 
most powerful man in the 
world. It was a question suit- 
able for a head of state, but 
Havelange, who was merely 
the president of FIFA, or 
Fédération Internationale de Football As 
sociation, soccer’s governing body, didn’t 
blanch. He said, “I’ve been to Russia twice, 
invited by President Yeltsin ... In Italy, I 
saw Pope John Paul II three times. When 
I go to Saudi Arabia, King Fahd welcomes 
me in splendid fashion ... Do you think 
a head of state will spare that much time 
for just anyone? That’s respect. They’ve 
got their power, and I’ve got mine: the 
power of football, which is the greatest 
power there is.” 

Now, 12 years later, on the eve of World 
Cup 2010 in South Africa, FIFA and its 
showcase quadrennial tournament are 
more powerful than governments or the 
multinational corporations that queue 
up to sponsor the games. FIFA was laugh- 
ably late to tap the reach of mass media, 
but in the past two decades, it has fully 
harnessed the technological and mar- 
keting powers of a global economy. The 
World Cup has become such a force that 
it triggered a cease-fire in a brutal civil 
war in Ivory Coast, caused stock mar- 
kets of losing nations to tumble and 
catalyzed a spike in the birthrate of the 
2006 host, Germany. How’s that? Host 
ing the World Cup allowed Germans 
to express a nationalist spirit that had 
been understandably dormant for 60 
years. They felt the love, apparently. 

When FIFA’s juggernaut opens in Jo- 
hannesburg on June 11, it will be South 
Africa’s turn. The rainbow nation expects 
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nothing less than a reaffirmation of its 
nationhood and the chance to inform bil 
lions of television and Internet viewers 
that the host country represents the thriv 
ing future of the continent. 

FIFA planted the idea for an interna 
tional championship at its first meeting, 
in 1904, butit wasn’t until 1930 that it bore 
fruit. El] Campeonato Mundial de Football 
was hosted by Uruguay, officially in hon 
or of the nation’s independence centenary 
but actually in honor of its willingness to 
single-handedly cover the tournament’s 
organizing costs. 

As the World Cup struggled to find 
its feet in the postwar years, its biggest 
boost came in the form of the still nascent 
technology called television. From 1954 
to 1986, the number of TV sets worldwide 
increased more than twentyfold, from 
a little more than 30 million to more 
than 650 million. “The world united by 
a ball”—once a World Cup motto—was 
now a world united by the tube. 

FIFA’s first attempts to cash in on this 
phenomenon were none too remunerative. 
In 1954, the European Broadcast Union tele- 
vised live nine games from the World Cup 
in Switzerland to neighboring countries, 
paying nothing for the privilege. However, 
amarked spike in TV purchases was noted, 
a hint of the existence of a market eager to 
consume live soccer. 

Just as a Brazilian wizard named Pelé 
helped change the way soccer was played, 
so on the business side, Havelange, an en- 
trepreneurial Brazilian who became FIFA 
president in 1974, would change the way 
it was paid. Havelange gradually shifted 
FIFA’s TV-rights deals from broadcast co- 
operatives, which paid very little, to pri- 
vately owned broadcasters. Initially, the 
broadcasters reaped major profits from 
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selling advertising during the live tele- 
casts of the games. 

Several of these deals under Havelange 
ended up in the hands of supporters like 
Horst Dassler, an heir to the Adidas sport- 
ing-goods fortune, who had helped Have- 
lange gain office. Dassler had set up hisown 
company, International Sport and Leisure 
(ISL), which specialized in the nascent busi- 
ness of reselling the broadcasting rights 
and pocketing a nice markup in the pro- 
cess. This system of corporate patronage 
would be perfected in the 21st century by 
Joseph “Sepp” Blatter, a protégé of the duo 
since joining FIFA in the mid-’7os. Blatter 
took over the presidency in 1998 and set 
to work cutting FIFA in on plumper deals. 

How central did television become to 
the World Cup? For starters, it changed 
the traditional evening kickoffs to maxi- 
mize European TV ratings. In Mexico in 
1986, games kicked off at noon, despite 
temperatures in some of the venues that 
topped roo’F (38°C). Argentine star Diego 
Maradona, who would lead his country 
to the title, fronted the players’ protests, 
claiming the kickoffs were “ravioli time, 
not soccer time.” The porcine Maradona, 
then playing for a club in Italy, clearly rel- 
ished his pasta—but television prevailed. 

Blatter made the game truly global, 
taking it to Asia and Africa, following 
Havelange’s trailblazing decision to stage 
the 1994 World Cup in what was seen as 
the soccer desert of the U.S. The still un- 
surpassed success of the U.S. tourney al- 
lowed Blatter to float TV packages for the 
2002 and 2006 tournaments to the high- 


Just as a Brazilian 
wizard named Pelé 
helped change 

the way soccer 

was played, so an 
entrepreneurial 
Brazilian named Joao 
Havelange changed 
the way it was paid 


est bidder on a country-by-country basis. 
Under Blatter, FIFA began soliciting only 
the biggest brands and corporations, and 
all rights packages and sponsorship deals 
were sold for two World Cups at a time, 
guaranteeing fees against volatility in the 
global economy. The packages don’t come 
cheaply: in 2006, Blatter enticed more than 
$875 million from FIFA’s top sponsors. 
Ironically, one casualty in this money- 
spinning era was FIFA’s chosen market- 
ing partner, ISL. It may have practically 
invented the sports-marketing model, 
thanks to Havelange and Dassler, but the 
niche was soon a crowded one. In 1995, 
ISLsurprisingly lost its grip on the rights 
to the Olympics and was forced to make 
a dizzying array of wild acquisitions to 
compensate. Desperation prevailed over 
strategy, and ISL went bankrupt in 2001. 
ISL’s bankruptcy was a huge embarrass- 
ment that put FIFA deep in the hole, since 
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it was no longer receiving the many tens of 
millions in rights fees it was owed. Blatter 


crafted a solution, which included a secu- | 


ritization tied to future earnings, that sus- 
tained the organization’s cash flow. But his 
deputy, Michel Zen-Ruffinen, then acting 
as FIFA general secretary, was convinced 


that the ISL-FIFA relationship was doomed | 


by corruption, not a dubious strategy. He 


presented his evidence to Blatter and the | 


FIFA board, alleging that his boss had 
committed fraud. Some board members 
backed him, and Swiss prosecutors lev- 
eled fraud charges against Blatter, but the 
case was eventually dropped. Blatter pro- 
claimed his innocence throughout, saying 
the accusations were lodged to prevent his 
re-election. Zen-Ruffinen was soon out of 
FIFA, and Blatter was re-elected president. 
Since then, FIFA has knuckled down to 
business relatively scandal-free, although 
the 2010 World Cup is not without blem- 


ish. It has been revealed that resale rights | 
of ticket and travel packages were awarded | 


to a Swiss agency, Match Hospitality, that 
is partly owned by a company fronted by 
Blatter’s nephew Philippe. 


Blatter, it could be argued, has been | 


too successful for his own good. In early 
May, rights-protection manager Mpumi 
Mazibuko announced that FIFA had 
launched 2,500 legal actions designed 
to stop unlawful use of its brands and 
trademarks—some 450 in South Africa 
alone. Despite it all, FIFA has shown rec- 
ord profits year after year under Blatter’s 
stewardship by using market power and 
the power of the World Cup to seduce the 
global sports audience. 


| 
South Africa 2010 represents a test for 


the business model that has produced 
FIFA’s vast profits. There have been con- 
cerns about safety, security, price gouging 
and foreign attendance. The tournament 
will cement Blatter’s legacy one way or 
another, but it is unlikely to weaken his 
viselike grip on power. With a recent pro- 
posal to limit presidential terms rejected 
by 15 votes to 5, Blatter’s opponents in FIFA 
have been marginalized. “We are comfort- 
able.” Blatter said recently. “I would not 
say we are rich, but we are happy.” —wiTH 
REPORTING BY JAMES TYLER . 





David Hirshey and Roger Bennett are 
the co-authors of The ESPN World Cup 
Companion, published last month by 
Ballantine/ESPN Books 
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David Villa, striker 

Liverpool’s Fernando Torres gets 

more press, but Villa is Spain’s main 
goal threat, scoring at better than a 

goal every two games. At 29, he’s in his 
prime and was on the shopping lists of 
most of Europe’s big clubs last month 
before FC Barcelona paid Valencia more 
than $48 million for his lethal services 
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Gianluigi Buffon, GoALKEEPER 
Buffon, 32, will want to banish memo 
ries of an injury-plaqued season with 
Juventus. Ifhe can repeat his heroics 


from 2006, when he went 453 min 


utes without conceding a goal, he will 
reclaim the title of world’s best keeper 
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Tim Howard, GoALKEEPER 
After spending the 2006 World Cup on 
the bench, Howard, 31, inherited the 
gloves from Kasey Keller. South Africa 
is the Everton goalie’s chance to make 
his mark on the biggest stage of them all 
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Yes, Soccer Is 
America’s Game 


It’s more than just kids. On the field, in the media, in the 
culture, the sport has grown in almost every direction 


BY BILL SAPORITO 
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LEASE STOP LECTURING US. WE 
know that it’s called football 
everywhere else and that it’s 
the global game, the beautiful 
game. Americans call it soccer 
because there’s a perfectly great sport here 
already called football, one that is not in- 
clined to surrender its moniker anytime 
soon. So don’t get your football knickers 
in a twist about it. 

Soccer it is. And stop asking that ques- 
tion, “When is soccer ever going to be big in 
America?” Soccer won't ever be NFL big or 
Major League Baseball big, but in so many 
ways, soccer has become a big and growing 
sport. An American sport. Americans love 
to play it, certainly. Soccer trails only bas- 
ketball in the number of participants. It’s 
the most popular sport for women among 
NCAA schools. That’s been true for a long 
time. Indeed, the game has deep roots in 
the U.S., arriving with immigrants from 
Scotland, Germany, Italy and elsewhere, 
who brought their work skills and their 
game with them. 

What’s changed is that this sport and 
this World Cup matter to Americans. These 
fans have already made the transition from 
soccer pioneers to soccer-literate and are 
gradually heading down the road to soccer- 
passionate. Almost 55,000 watched the U.S. 
national team play Turkey in a friendly 
match in Philadelphia on May 29. Sup 
porters of the Major League Soccer (MLS) 
team the Seattle Sounders have turned 
game day into an event, marching 35,000 
strong into Qwest Field in their green and 
blue colors, standing and singing during 
the whole match. Seattle is part of a second 
wave of MLS franchises that are transform- 
ing the fan experience. “Players say it’s just 
like playing in Europe,” says U.S. forward 
Landon Donovan, who just did. 

And here’s another thing: our team 
can beat your team. Last summer, Dono- 
van and his mates knocked off European 
champions Spain in the Confederations 
Cup and gave Brazil everything it could 








handle before they lost in the final. “They 
put the world on notice. [Foreigners] just 
can’t imagine they are playing against cow 
boys. They are playing against soccer play- 
ers,” says Dan Gaspar, an American who is 
Portugal's assistant coach. The U.S. plays 
England in its first game in the World Cup, 
and no one is praying for a miracle. Rather, 
there’s an expectation that winning is quite 
possible, even if it doesn’t happen. 

Growth is happening on a number of 
levels—spectator, media, corporate and 
cultural. “Soccer is the only game played 
around the world. We can’t be that differ- 
ent than anyone else in the world,” says Joe 
Roth, the Hollywood producer who is prin- 
cipal owner of the Seattle Sounders. We're 
not that different, it turns out. There are 
three soccer channels on cable in addition 
to ESPN’s growing soccer portfolio. Ameri- 
can companies such as Visa, McDonald’s 
and Coca-Cola that have long tapped the 
game’s commercial potential abroad are for 
the first time unleashing World Cup pro- 
motions in the U.S. for games being played 
in South Africa. Even the demographics are 
going soccer’s way, as the young, burgeon- 
ing Hispanic-American population spreads 
its enthusiasm for the game. 

American businessmen, who like to 
win at everything, have also latched onto 
the sport’s potential. To the absolute hor 
ror and revulsion of many English fans, 
Americans have captured some of their 
prized teams, including Liverpool, Aston 


‘It makes sense 

that as soccer has 
exploded to become 
a true global sport, 
America would hop 
on the bandwagon.’ 


— DON GARBER, MAJOR LEAGUE 
SOCCER COMMISSIONER 
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All American Fans of the Seattle Sounders, one of Major League Soccer’s showcase franchises, have created a vibrant atmosphere for the game 


Villaand Manchester United—the world’s 
most valuable sports franchise. Even our 
once puny domestic league is on a growth 
spurt, with new MLS teams in new stadi 
ums opening for business in Philadelphia 
and Portland, Ore., and with new fran 
chises in Montreal and Vancouver that 
will bring the league to 20 teams by 2012. 

Face it, world: the U.S. is going to play, 
watch, market, manage and own your 
sport sooner or later. “For good or for bad, 
America has always been the center of 
the universe, whether it’s sports, culture, 
politics,” says MLS commissioner Don 
Garber. “So it makes sense that as soccer 
has exploded to become a true global sport, 
America would hop on the bandwagon.” 
More tickets to the World Cup were 
purchased in the U.S. than in any other 
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country except the host nation. ABC/ 
ESPN and Univision have spent a com 
bined $425 million for the U.S. broadcast 
rights—the most for any single country. 
The 2002 rights, by contrast, went for $40 
million. “It’s going to become part of the 
conversation,” says John Skipper, execu 
tive vice president of content for ESPN. His 
company will make it so, televising every 
game on either ABC, its corporate cousin, 
or ESPN—and advertising time has al 
ready been sold out. 

Even before the World Cup, soccer had 
seeped deeper into our culture. The arrival 
of David Beckham in MLS almost three 
years ago guaranteed headlines wherever 
he and wife Posh traveled. But when Van- 
ity Fair pairs foreign soccer stars—Ivory 
Coast’s Didier Drogba and Portugal’s 


Cristiano Ronaldo—on the cover, it’s a 
sign that soccer has arrived among the 
cool people. In late May, the Fox network 
booted the baseball game between the 
champion New York Yankees and the New 
York Mets from afternoon to evening to 
accommodate live coverage of the Cham 
pions League final between Inter Milan 
and Bayern Munich. The national pastime 
was displaced by the planetary pastime. 
Inevitably, the viral, communicative 
power of the Web and video gaming is 
also part of the change. EA Sports is see 
ing startling changes in its FIFA 10 soccer 
game. On any day, about 750,000 Ameri 
cans compete online—second only to 
the British—and their choice of teams 
and players reflects what’s happening in 
soccer. “That’s where I learned about all 
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Ljungberg as marquee players. 


the players in the world,” says Donovan. | 


Games like FIFA 10 and Konami's Pro Evo- | 


lution are transmitting the soccer culture 
at a new level. When Arsenal plays Chel- 
sea or Barcelona plays Real Madrid, the 


game is repeated online by hundreds of | 


thousands of gamers in the U.S. “We don’t 
see it as ethnic,” says Peter Moore, presi- 
dent of EA Sports. “We see FIFA 10 as a 
game that creeps into every neighborhood 
in America. The world champion FIFA 10 
gamer, by the way, isan American. 
Moore's reference to ethnicity hints at 
a deeper issue. The browning of America 
is changing soccer’s complexion too. The 
Hispanic-American population—young, 
growing and passionate about soccer— 
doesn’t have to be converted from other 
sports. One of the soccer teams that is 
most popular in the U.S. is Mexico's. The 
future might look something like Hercu- 
lez Gomez. He’s the leading scorer in the 
Mexican league—and a forward on the 


U.S. national team. Gomez, 28, was bornin | 


Los Angeles to Mexican-American parents 
and could have played for either country. 
The Mexican team isn’t the only for- 
eign outfit that draws big in the U.S. Last 
year, in what it called the Summer of Soc- 
cer, MLS’s marketing arm promoted inter- 
national matches involving teams such as 
Mexico, Barcelona and Real Madrid. Two 
million fans showed up ina 51-day period. 
“It’s almost inconceivable that another 
American sport can consistently sell out 
American football stadiums for exhibition 
games year in and year out. More people 
are attending soccer in the U.S. than in 
most countries around the world if you 
put all those games together,” says Garber. 
The ability to see soccer's best players 
on television and on tour is another factor 


in its popularity in the U.S. Paradoxically, | 


that can be achallenge for MLS, which has 
to compete with not just other U.S. sports 
leagues but also European soccer. “This 
is the only sport on a global basis where 
the best players do not play here,” says 
Tim Leiweke, CEO of the Anschutz Enter- 
tainment Group Inc., which owns the Los 
Angeles Galaxy. “Sometimes in the U.S., 


we struggle when we are not the center of | 
the universe.” So MLS is about to spend big | 


on the global stars its fans already know. 


This summer, French star Thierry Henry | 
will sign for New York’s Red Bulls. He | 





joins L.A.’s Beckham and Seattle’s Freddie | 


INTERVIEW 


One on One with David Beckham. 
The English star rates our game 


E WON’T PLAY IN THIS YEAR'S 
id Cup because of an injury, but 

the Los Angeles Galaxy’s Da- 
vid Beckham is still a force, especially 
in the U.S., where he has helped lift 
soccer’s profile. Here’s his take. 


What's the state of the American 
game? 

It’s the best it’s been for a while. The 
success of the U.S. team is huge, 
and its success in the World Cup is 
going to be big as well. If they can 
have a good World Cup, it makes 
more of America interested in the 
sport. It has changed over the years. 
There are more people getting in- 
terested in it, although it’s still not 
to the level of everywhere else in 
the world. 


What about the quality of play? 
When | first moved over, everyone 
talked about the standard being 
really low, but from the moment I 
started playing, I realized that it’s 
really good. The facilities are great. 
The team this year especially proved 
it, and last year we went all the way, 
apart from losing the final. The 
standard of play has also got higher. 
That shows with players like Gooch 
{Oguchi Onyewu] going to Milan 
and Landon [Donovan, his L.A. team- 
mate] going to Everton. 


What has to get better? 

There are certain franchises within 
the league that excel in most areas, to 
be honest, like European clubs. Look 
at Seattle, Toronto—their fan base is 
pretty incredible—and Philly as well. 
Certain things have to change, and 
gradually they will. [But] the money 
that there is here in soccer just 
doesn’t even compare to what there is 
in Europe. 


When will we see other star players 
like you on the field? 

The next couple of years, there will 
be other big players and big names 
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from Europe coming over. That 

will happen. People are going to be 
surprised by some of the names that 
will be here even next season. 


The U.S. plays England in its first 
group match. What do you think? 

If we were to come up against 

the U.S., same game, 10 years ago, 
people would have been, Oh, that’s 
going to be easy. Now, times change. 
I know it’s a cliché, but there is no 
easy game now in soccer. And this 
game is going to prove it. Because 
the U.S, has got talent in the team, 
the expectation on our team is 
huge. And rightly so in many ways. 
Because we’ve got one of the best 
football leagues in the world, if not 
the best, and we've got some of the 
best players in the world playing in 
this sport. 


David 
Beckham: 
More stars 
areon 

the way 
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Gamer Sensors record Landon Donovan for an EA Sports video game. The popularity of soccer video games has raised the sport’s profile in the U.S. 


People such as Skipper and Roth repre 
sent the kind of soccer aficionados who are 
in a position to move the sport along. Roth 
played in the ethnic cauldron of New York 
City and in college and then coached his 
kids after he moved to California. In the 
Seattle Sounders, he saw the game’s future. 
And profits. “You see the same kind of de 
mographic you see in Europe, as opposed 
to soccer moms taking their kids out for 
babysitting,” he says. “That’s not a model 
that works, because it’s not real.” 

Skipper is from North Carolina and, 
like many Americans, was introduced to 
the game through his kids’ teams. Then, 
on an assignment in London for ESPN, 
he watched a match and returned a fan. 
When he got the top programming gig, 
soccer moved up on the priority list. “I 
got this job in October 2005. When I was 
writing up my plan for the job, I wrote 
that I thought that soccer was going to 
happen, and if we were going to be in 
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volved in making it happen, we needed 
to have the World Cup.” 

Even in the White House, the game has 
changed. The second George Bush was a 
former baseball team co-owner. The cur 
rent President is a hoophead, but his press 
secretary played soccer in high school 
and college. It’s one reason the U.S. team 
merited a White House visit before it took 
off for South Africa and why there is hope 
that Obama may show up at the U.S. vs. 
England game. 

Roth says he waited decades for the op 
portunity to invest in soccer, until he saw 
all the elements coming together. Soccer 
participation is huge in the Northwest, 
and players there have in turn become so 
phisticated fans who will not settle for a 
second-rate experience. “We are going to 
have the two most important events in the 
history of the game in the U.S.,” says Roth. 
“We are going to break all records for the 
audience watching the World Cup. And 


you are going to see some of the greatest 
players in the world join Beckham.” 

That'’s not going to set off a soccer revo 
lution. No one in Philly is going to trade 
Eagles tickets for tickets to the new MLS 
franchise, the Philadelphia Union. But the 
Union will play in a new soccer-friendly 
stadium with 12,000 season-ticket holders. 
U.S. Soccer president Sunil Gulati, who 
has witnessed enough false dawns in this 
sport to gain perspective on it, still sees 
the game’s evolution as a 50-year process 
that began in 1984 with its success at the 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles. The goal is 
to win the World Cup, which isn’t likely to 
happen this year. By that measure, soccer 
is halfway from its potential. 

But even Gulati feels the fever rising, 
especially in e-mails he gets when the U.S. 
team loses a game. “We have 310 million 
people in this country, and we're not used 
to being second best,” he says. And in this 
game we callsoccer,wenolongerare. m 
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Playing 
The Rebel 
Game 


In South Africa, soccer 
has long been a 
political statement. A 
successful World Cup 
would be another one 


BY ALEX PERRY/SOWETO 


WO OF THE MOST GODFORSAKEN 
soccer pitches in the world are 
on Robben Island, a flat rock bat 
tered by Antarctic winds andicy 
waves in the southern Atlantic, 
6 miles (about 10 km) off Cape Town on the 
tip of Africa. The island’s isolation made it 
a natural prison for British colonists, who 
kept their enemies there, including the 
warrior-prophet Makana, who drowned 
trying to escape in 1820. In the 1960s, the 
island became apartheid’s Alcatraz for 2,000 
prisoners, among them Nelson Mandela, 
who served 18 of his 27 years in jail there. 
Repressive regimes often mistake fastidious 
procedure for legitimacy, and under Robben 
Island's rules, the chief warden had to meet 
the inmates once a week to hear their griev 
ances. For three years, beginning in late 
December 1964, the men united around a 
single demand: the right to play soccer. 

In 1967 the warden finally allowed a 
30-minute kick-about every Saturday. The 
prisoners responded by setting up two 
pitches on the sandy ground outside their 
cells and—going way beyond mere exer 
cise to create a sophisticated institution 
with both real and symbolic weight—set 
upa24-team league run strictly according to 
FIFA regulations by the newly inaugurated 
Makana Football Association. 


All together now Fans watch two local teams 
battle in the first match at Johannesburg's newly 
completed Soccer City Stadium 
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Rooted in struggle For the inmates of Robben 
Island prison, above, the chance to play soccer 
was a matter of dignity. Today, the goalposts 
still stand, right, as amonument to the game’s 
role in the struggle against apartheid 


The prisoners understood that under 
apartheid, soccer was revolutionary. Player 
skill disproved the idea that blacks were 
physically inferior; meticulous adminis 
tration did the same for mental ability. The 
game was based on fair play, the sporting 
equivalent of human rights. Chuck Korr, 
the University of Missouri sports-history 
professor who co-wrote More Than Just 
a Game, about the Robben Island soccer 
league, says Makana’s internal structures 
“fair, equitable and based upon the twin 
ideals of justice and democracy”—became 
a school for South Africa's future leaders. 
Evidence for that can be found on Makana’s 
old team sheets, a virtual roll call of South 
Africa’s leading politicians, judges and 
tycoons—including President Jacob Zuma, 
then an imposing central defender. But if 
soccer on Robben Island helped prisoners 
forge a future, it was also indispensable to 
them in the present. Through the long night 
of apartheid, a civil weekend game was how 
the prisoners preserved their dignity. 

Today, South Africa is holding an 
other soccer tournament, and the rebel 
spirit of Robben Island will resonate at 
every match. South Africans are no lon 
ger fighting a ruling regime but a ruling 
perception. For much of the world, Africa 
remains the hopeless continent, a place of 
war, famine and babies with flies in their 
eyes. Its richest nation, and the World Cup 
host, is known for some of the worst levels 
of violent crime on earth, a global record 
HIV/AIDS population of 5.7 million out 
of 49 million and the kind of poverty that 
accompanies an unemployment rate of 
35.4%. On that view, staging the world’s 
premier sports and television event in 
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Africa is unfathomable folly. Just last 
January, British newspapers wrote off the 
World Cup as “a disaster” (Daily Mirror) 
anda dream “in tatters” (Daily Telegraph). 
To Africans, such doubts can seem 
like ignorance and prejudice. Because the 
truth is that Africa is changing. It is still 
home to catastrophes like Somalia and the 
Democratic Republic of Congo. But if you 
take its 48 nations together, foreign invest 
ment is now double that of aid, democracy 
is beating back dictatorships, and econom 
ic growth is robust. Similarly, while free 
South Africa has often turned out to be less 
admirable than the man who led it there, 
crime is falling, antiretroviral drugs are 
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widely available, and water, electricity and 
good roads are widespread. There is a per 
sistent racial economic divide, but it is fad 
ing, as millions of middle-class black South 
Africans and a new black elite can attest. 

Just as soccer was a game changer on 
Robben Island, South Africa wants the 
World Cup to be one for it and for Africa. “It’s 
to show the world that we are capable,” Pres 
ident Zuma tells Time. Danny Jordaan, head 
of South Africa’s organizing committee, 
agrees. “If we can deliver the World Cup,” 
he says, “we will have finally dismissed 
the idea created by apartheid that there are 
greater and lesser human beings. We will be 
ready to take our place in the world.” 
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Africa’s Game 


FROM THE OUTSIDE, SOCCER CITY—ON THE 
eastern edge of Soweto, where the first and 
final games of this year’s World Cup will 
be played—looks like a vast calabash, an 
African cooking bowl. Inside, the architec 
ture is more politicized. The pitch sinks in 
to the ground and, surrounded by tiers of 
94,000 Seats, resembles an open cast mine. 
The players’ tunnel is a replica of a mine 
shaft. This is not a paean to the industry 
whose gold sustained apartheid; it isa me 
morial to the black labor on which white 
racism relied. On May 3, in a nod to how 
things have changed, Jordaan thanked 
the new generation of workers who built 
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South Africa’s World Cup venues by giv 
ing out 54,000 match tickets, two to each. 
“The world can see what you have built,” 
he said. “This is not just a stadium but a 
monument, a demonstration of this coun 
try’s ability and capability.” 

Africans have used soccer to improve 
their condition almost from the day the 
game arrived. Africa had its own sports 
wrestling in Nigeria, running in Kenya, 
stick fighting in South Africa’s Zulu king 
dom. But when the British Empire ex 
ported its sports to conquered lands, black 
Africa took soccer, and there it became 
a truly rebel game. Partly, that had to do 
with its simplicity, To play, says Leodegar 


Tenga, chairman of the East African soccer 
association, “you just need an empty space 
and something round.” That quickly made 
it a favorite of the poor and marginalized. 

Moreover, as the Robben Islanders 
would later realize, soccer’s rules 
based on meritocracy, equality and 
self-determination—had radical impli 
cations in an imperialist state. As Peter 
Alegi, a sports historian at the University 
of KwaZulu-Natal in Durban and the au 
thor of the forthcoming African Soccer 
scapes, says, “The game was introduced by 
the British to Africa as the introduction 
of civilization to the savages.” But “the 
British soon lost control of it” when Afri 
cans discovered the game “could be used 
against colonizers very effectively.” 

In 1940s and ’sos Nigeria, future Presi 
dent Nnamdi Azikiwe created a soccer 
league to instill a sense of nationalism. 
In Algeria, the rebel National Liberation 
Front persuaded ethnic Algerians then 
playing for France to abandon their in 
ternational careers in 1958 and join the 
“Revolutionary XI”—a national squad that 
preceded the nation by four years. In Gha 
na, independence leader Kwame Nkrumah 
renamed the national team the Black Stars, 
after U.S. civil rights leader Marcus Gar 
vey’s old shipping line, and helped found 
the Confederation of African Football “to 
help propel our dear continent into the 
limelight [and earn it] a greater respectabil 
ity and recognition.” As Korr says, “Soccer 
changed Africa.” 

Nowhere was soccer's rebel spirit stron 
ger than in South Africa. The Robben Is 
landers are just one chapter of a story that 
bound insurrection to the sport. The phe 
nomenon was centered on South Africa's 
biggest shantytown, a sprawling warren 
of tin huts and red-dust lanes outside 
white Johannesburg called South Western 
Township—or Soweto, for short. 

Soccer and rebellion were inseparable 
in Soweto. It was early Sowetans, migrant 
mine and farm workers, who set up the 
first teams in opposition to whites-only 
leagues in the late r9th century. Sowetans 
also established the Inter Race Soccer 
Board in 1935 and, in 1937, the Orlando 
Pirates, the legendary township team 
that took the skull and crossbones as its 
standard. After 1948, when apartheid 
promoted white supremacy from social 
custom to legal requirement, Alegi says 
many soccer players “suddenly found 
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Playtime Soweto youth have a kick-about as 
World Cup fever spreads through the country 


themselves political activists” out of the 
simple desire to field and play the best 
teams. For Jordaan, a student activist and 
briefly a professional player, soccer “be 
came the platform to build the struggle 
against apartheid.” 

In 1951, blacks, Indians and coloreds (a 
loose ethnic group including descendants 
of Malaysian slaves and those of mixed 
race) founded the South African Soccer 
Federation (SASF), which had color blind 
ness written into its constitution. By the 
mid-1960s, the SASF’s league was draw 
ing crowds of all colors to watch mixed 
teams, including one with a white mid 
fielder, Erik Tinkler, whose ponderous 
style prompted the fans to nickname him 
Mandela. “This was extraordinary,” says 
Alegi. “It proved South Africans wanted to 
be integrated and was a smack in the face 
for apartheid orthodoxy, which held that 
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segregation was needed to keep the peace. 

It couldn't last. Once Nelson Mandela 
and other African National Congress leaders 
were jailed in 1963, the authorities turned on 
soccer. Players and officials were harassed. 
Grounds were closed. By 1965, come match 
day, the Pirates were to be found wandering 
the townships looking for an open space on 
which to erect their goalposts. 

The SASF soon died. But soccer’s con 
nection to the antiapartheid movement 
endured. FIFA suspended South Africa in 
1964. In 1979, it went further than any oth 
er international sporting body by making 
the end of apartheid an explicit condition 
of South Africa's return to world football. 
Inside the country, soccer became indi 
visible from the struggle. After student 
protesters were barred from rallying at 
Orlando soccer stadium in 1976, Soweto 
exploded in riots from which apartheid 
would never truly recover. In 1994, hours 
after being inaugurated as the first black 
president of a new South Africa, Man 
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dela celebrated by watching the national 
team play Zambia at Ellis Park stadium in 
Johannesburg. 

Today, South Africa’s World Cup prepa- 
rations give some hope that soccer might 
once again transform not just the nation 
but the world’s idea of Africa. Staging the 
tournament presented South Africa with 
three challenges: infrastructure, transport 
and security. The country has turned the 
first two into unexpected triumphs. Air 
ports have been upgraded into efficient 
constructs of steel and glass. New rail and 
rapid bus routes now stretch across Johan 
nesburg and Soweto. Ten stadiums were 
rebuilt or newly built ahead of schedule— 
and, like Soccer City, those in Cape Town 
and Durban are breathtaking pieces of 
architecture. All that may help explain 
the confidence and optimism coursing 
through South Africa and the whole conti 
nent in the run-up to the tournament. The 
dark continent is the past, Africans are say 
ing. The future is full of goals. 
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Game changer Stadiums like Soccer City in 
Soweto show the bright side of a nation 


A Voice of Hope 

ON APRIL 5 THIS YEAR, AFRICA’S TWO 
greatest club teams, the Pirates and the 
Kaizer Chiefs, also from Soweto, met for 
the continent’s most legendary fixture: the 
Soweto Derby. Though held a day’s drive 
away at the new stadium in Durban, the 
match sold out in 12 hours. The game was 
unremarkable: the Chiefs eventually won 
3-1 on penalties. The crowd didn’t appear 
to notice. For two and a half hours, 60,000 
fans wearing makarapas (miners’ helmets 
decorated with feathers, slogans and giant 
Flavor Flav—type spectacles) danced, sang 
and deafened each other with vuvuzelas— 
3-ft.-long (g1 cm) plastic horns. Placards in 
the crowd proclaimed hastily scribbled 
messages of impulsive jubilation. “We 
are ready,” read one. “Feelings is here,” an 
nounced another. 

The game was a reminder of another 
truth: if soccer changed Africa, Afri 
cans changed soccer. They made it more 
democratic—the number of places re 
served for African teams in the World Cup 
rose from zero in 1966 to five today. They 
made it bigger business—Africa was the 
world’s third largest TV audience for soccer 
in 2006. And they have produced so many 
international players that European soccer 
wouldn't be what it is today without African 
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talent. Top teams such as Chelsea and Inter 
Milan rely on world-class talents like Ivori 
an Didier Drogba and Cameroonian Samuel 
Eto’o. The poorer teams of Eastern Europe 
count on the low wage demands of Africa’s 
less illustrious players just to survive. 

The most significant change Africa 
brought to soccer involved the way the 
game itself is played. The European game 
was historically played with round leath 
er balls on standardized pitches. Such an 
orderly setting often encouraged a disci 
plined, methodical game that sublimated 
the individual to the team. Many Africans, 
by contrast, grow up playing barefoot on 
rutted streets, kicking anything—a can, a 
straw basket, a ball of rubber bands—that 
rolls. That requires aptitude, spontane 
ity and creativity “just to keep the ball in 
play,” says Jordaan, and tends to produce 
the most brilliant of stars, individuals of 


‘This is not just 

a stadium but 

a monument, a 
demonstration of 
this country’s ability 
and capability.’ 


—DANNY JORDAAN, HEAD OF SOUTH 
AFRICA’S ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


jaw-dropping skill. A European machine 
inspired by a few African magicians is now 
the signature style of many of the world’s 
most successful teams. Soccer is a lot more 
fun too, nowhere more so than in a stadi 
um with asinging, dancing African crowd. 
“Fans in Africa move to a different drum,” 
says Alegi. “And it’s a very loud one.” 

So try to imagine the atmosphere 
at that first game on June rr. It will be 
raucous—94,000 people bursting with 
pride and happiness and accomplishment. 
But for a few minutes, at least, and before a 
single ball is kicked, the crowd will likely 
be in tears. Quietly surveying Soccer City 
as Jordaan gave away tickets to those who 
had built it was Siphiwo Ntshebe, a 36-year 
old tenor of growing international fame. 
His audacious journey from a township 
choir on South Africa’s southern coast to 
a music scholarship in London and a five 
album deal personified Africa’s transfor 
mation. For the past few months, Ntshebe 
had had a new job: coaching Mandela. The 
pair was practicing duets of South Africa’s 
national anthem. They were also, said 
Ntshebe, working on and recording “a new 
song about hope for Africa and the world” 
that Mandela co-wrote and on which 
Ntshebe sings while Mandela intones, “The 
generosity of the human spirit can over 
come all adversity. Through compassion 
and caring, we can create hope.” 

The plan was for Ntshebe to perform 
the song accompanied by Mandela’s re 
corded voice before Mexico and South Af 
rica took the field in the opening game. 
Ntshebe confessed he was a little wor 
ried about Mandela, who, at 91, is easily 
tired and was not always up to practice. 
Though on other days, Ntshebe said, “he’s 
very good. He can get really high.” Tragi 
cally, it was to be Ntshebe who wouldn't 
make it. On May 24, after contracting 
acute bacterial meningitis, he died at 
Livingstone Hospital in Port Elizabeth. 

Jordaan says he will still play a record 
ing of Ntshebe and Mandela at the open 
ing ceremony. It will be heartbreaking, 
for sure, but it could also be, as Ntshebe 
intended, the most sublime of African 
revolutions, On June 11, a billion people 
will tune in to watch the biggest event 
in the world—and find an African team 
about to play an ever more African game 
on the edge of Africa’s most famous 
township. And then the greatest man on | * 
earth will speak of hope. mw: 
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FOOD 

Creating Chicken 
Without the Egg. 
A team of scientists 
has invented a soy 
product that looks 
and feels like real 
poultry. Will it fly? 


BY JOHN CLOUD 


THE DESIRE TO EAT MEAT HAS POSED AN 
ethical question ever since humans 
achieved reliable crop production: Do we 
really need to kill animals to live? Today, 
the hunger for meat is also contributing 
to the climate-change catastrophe. The 
gases from all those chickens and pigs 
and cows, and from the manure lagoons 
that big farms create, are playing a part in 
global warming. So the idea of fake meat 
has never been more alluring. Whatif you 
could cut into a juicy chicken breast that 
wasn’t chicken at all but rather some indis 
tinguishable imitation made harmlessly 
from plant life? 

This spring, scientists at the University 
of Missouri announced that after more 
than a decade of research, they had created 
the first soy product that not only can be fla 
vored to taste like chicken but also breaks 
apart in your mouth the way chicken does: 
not too soft, not too hard, but with that in 
effable chew of real flesh. When you pull 
apart the Missouri invention, it disjoins 
Tastes like chicken The University of 
Missouri’s revolutionary soy powder 





the way chicken does, with a few random 
strands of “meat” hanging loosely. 

The vegetarian world is buzzing about 
the breakthrough in Missouri. “Along 
with ham, chicken has always been the 
holy grail,” says Seth Tibbott, 59, the cre- 
ator of Tofurky and the dean of soy-meat 
inventors. Tibbott’s Oregon-based Turtle 
Island Foods has become famous for its 
surprisingly full-flavored fake turkey. But 
Tibbott says efforts to create a credible fake 
chicken have foundered because of chick 
en’s unique lean texture and its delicate fla- 
vor. (“Turkey has a gamier flavor,” he says, 
“and it’s easier to match stronger flavors.”) 

Like his competitors, Tibbott is now 
investigating whether to buy the Mis- 
souri product. A meat analogue that not 
only looks like chicken but also works 
in your mouth like chicken has great 
market potential. According to the Soy- 
foods Association of North America, a 
Washington-based trade group, annual 
sales of soy products totaled $4.1 billion 
in 2008, up from $300 million in 1992. But 
$4.1 billion is, to use a food metaphor, just 
peanuts. Americans spend something like 
half a trillion dollars on real meat every 
year. A meaty-tasting alternative that 
could capture even a tenth of this mar 
ket would make someone very rich. The 
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A lab at the 
University of 
Missouri gives 
soy batter a 
chickeny texture 
HOW IT'S MADE 
Soy protein, 
flour and water 
are churned and 
heated, then 
quickly cooled 


Eat with Your Eyes 
To see powder turn 

into poultry, go to 
time.com/fake_chicken 


University of Missouri team may finally 
have cracked the code. 

For several years, Fu-Hung Hsieh—a 
biological-engineering professor who, at 
his previous job at Quaker, figured out 
how to use glycerin to soften the raisins 
in the company’s granola—had wondered 
how to solve the fake-chicken problem. 
The answer was certainly going to be a 
combination of soy, wheat gluten, oil and 
water—the building blocks of most fake 
meats, including Tofurky. But in what 
combination? And how would you get it 
to transform from a congealed goo into a 
believable simulacrum of chicken? Hsieh, 
a slight man who was born in Taiwan and 
educated at Syracuse, worked on the prob- 
lem in a concrete-floored lab with an un 
likely partner, Harold Huff, a tall and gruff 
native Missourian who runs the mechani- 
cal parts of Hsieh’s lab. 

What has confounded fake-meat pro- 
ducers for years is the texture problem. 
Before an animal is killed, its flesh essen- 
tially marinates, for all the years that the 
animal lives, in the rich biological stew 
that we call blood: a fecund bath of oxy- 
gen, hormones, sugars and plasma. Vegan 
foods like tofu, tempeh (fermented soy) 
and seitan (wheat gluten) don’t have the 


benefit of sloshing around in something 





so complex as blood before they go onto 
your plate. So how do you create fleshy, 
muscley texture without blood? 

It’s at once harder and easier than it 
sounds. First, you take a dry mixture of 


soy-protein powder and wheat flour, add | 


water and dump it into an industrial ex 
truder, which is essentially a gigantic 
food processor. (You have to climb a lad- 
der to get to the hole at the top.) At first, 
the mixture looks like cake batter. But as 
it’s run through the gears of the extruder 
and heated to precisely 346°F (175°C), the 
batter firms up and forms complex stria 
tions. It took Hsieh and Huff many years to 
get the temperature right, and it also took 
years to discover how to cool the soy cake 
very quickly, before it could melt. 

All this processing raises a question: 
Will vegans and other gastronomic purists 
buy a product that is vegetarian but highly 
processed? Also, what does it taste like? 

On the day I visited their lab, Hsieh and 
Huff had arrived early along with some of 
the university’s culinary students. The sci 
entists and the students worked together to 


create three dishes: a barbecue sandwich, a | 


tarragon “chicken” salad and a fajita. The 
seasoning in all three dishes was unbal 
anced, and none were very good. But the 
way the meat broke across my teeth felt 
exactly how boneless chicken breast does. 


It was slightly fibrous but not fatty. The soy | 


wasn’t mashed together as in a veggie burg 

er; rather, it was more idiosyncratic, un 

even, al dente—in other words, meatlike. 
Public-health types have long yearned 


for a credible soy meat because soy is a | 


great source of protein that has signifi 
cantly less fat and cholesterol than animal 
meat. But while Missouri’s fake chicken 
has the right consistency, it still has to be 
flavored—and heavily salted—to taste 
like meat. That’s why the next green-food 
frontier is real meat grown in vitro—ac- 
tual flesh that is sliced away not from a 
living animal but a petri dish and which 
offers all the taste with none of the live- 
stock slaughtering. 

People for the Ethical Treatment of Ani- 
mals (PETA) has offered a $1 million prize 
to anyone who can bring in vitro chicken 
meat to market by 2012. As with so much 
of what PETA does, it is largely a publicity 
stunt: according to Jason Matheny, a veg- 
etarian who runs a venture-capital firm 
called New Harvest, in vitro meat is “at least 
five or 10 years away.” Meantime, Tibbott 
and other soy proponents, including the 
University of Missouri scientists, believe 
they can bridge the gap by offering realistic 


fake meats. Who knows? Maybe one day | 


you'll order a chicken fajita at Chili’s that is 
made with soy. You almost certainly won't 
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notice the difference, but the planet will. m |= 
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Banning the Bandz. Kids are so 





obsessed with these glorified rubber 
bands that schools are just saying no 


BY BONNIE ROCHMAN 
SILLY BANDZ ARE NOW 
contraband. Principals in sev- 
eral states, including Texas, 
Florida and Massachusetts, 


| have blacklisted the stretchy, 
| colorful bracelets that are 


creeping up the forearms of 
schoolkids across the country. 
What could possibly be so 
insidious about rubber bands 
that retain the shapes of child- 


| friendly silhouettes such as 


mermaids and cowboy hats? 
“It’s a distraction,” says Jill 
Wolborsky, a fourth-grade 
teacher in Raleigh, N.C., who 
banished them from her class- 
room before the principal put 
a schoolwide ban into effect 
on May 25. Students fiddle 
with the bands and arrange 
swaps during class, trading, 
say, a toucan-shaped band for 
a dragon, Sometimes a trade 
goes bad—kids get buyer's 
remorse—and hard feelings, 
maybe even scuffles, ensue. 
It’s hard to know what sets 
off child-centric fads. (Think 
Cabbage Patch Kids, Beanie 
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Babies, Pokémon cards.) 

The small business behind 
Silly Bandz—BCP Imports in 
Toledo, Ohio—has responded 
to the frenzy by upping its 
employees from 20 to 200 

in the past year and in late 
May added 22 phone lines to 
keep up with inquiries. Each 
month it sells millions of the 
bands, which retail for about 
$5 per pack of 24. The compa- 
ny’s president, Robert Croak, 
took my call after hanging up 
with Macy’s, which is inter- 
ested in creating a Silly Bandz 
float for its Thanksgiving 
Day parade. 

Croak says he got inspired 
about three years ago at a 
product show in China, where 
a Japanese artist had devised 
a rubber band cute enough to 
escape the trash bin. Croak 
thinks part of the reason Silly 
Bandz began catching on last 
year in the U.S.—they became 
popular early on in Alabama, 
New Jersey and Tennessee 
and have now gained traction 
nationwide—is that they're so 
cost-conscious. 


24 


Number of Silly 
Bandz in a pack, 
millions of which are 
sold each month 


$4.95 


Suggested retail 
price per pack 


0 


Number of paid 
advertisements 
that have run for 
Silly Bandz 








But in some schools, good, 
cheap fun has become crazed 
obsession. In October that 
was what prompted Karen 
White, an elementary-school 
principal in Gardendale, Ala., 
to become one of the first 
administrators to force kids 
to disband the Bandz. “We 
try not to limit their free- 
dom of expression and what 
they wear, but when this 
became a problem, I knew 
we had to nip it in the bud 
pretty quickly,” says White, 
who has since extended an 
olive branch in the form of 
monthly Silly Bandz days. 

Logan Librett, a 10-year- 
old in New Rochelle, N.Y., is 
proposing a different solu- 
tion. He and his friends sent 
a letter to BCP Imports sug- 
gesting a way to circumvent 
all these bothersome Silly 
Bandz restrictions: by mak- 
ing “clear silly bands that 
teachers can’t see and only 
glow in the dark.” Librett 
included his mailing ad- 
dress, just in case the com- 
pany bites. 2 





Power of One 


He started out just building a school. 
Then Twesigye Kaguri discovered it 


takes children to raise a village 





$5,000 


Amount Kaguri spent 
in 2003 to build a 
two-room school for 
58 orphans in his 
home village 


1.7 MILLION 


Number of Ugandan 
children who have 
lost one or both 
parents to HIV/AIDS, 
according to the U.N. 
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BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


TWESIGYE JACKSON KAGURI’S 
American Dream was motor- 
ing along quite nicely until 
he was besieged by grand 
mothers. Born in a remote 
part of western Uganda, 

he'd studied hard enough to 
get to college in the capital, 
Kampala, and then to the U.S. 
He had an American job, an 
American wife and the begin 
nings of adown payment to 
buy a house. 

Then in April 2001, he took 
his wife to visit his home vil- 
lage, Nyakagyezi, and the gran- 
nies flooded in, seeking help 
raising their grandchildren 
left orphaned by AIDS. 

The Kaguris decided to 
divert their down payment, 
all $5,000 of it, to builda free 
school for the poorest or 
phans in the village. Kaguri 
knew he'd have to pay for 
everything—teachers, sup- 
plies, a nurse. But he also knew 
how to crowdsource. “Every 
one in the community who 
lined up to ask me for help or 
money,” he says, “we gave them 
a hoe or asked them to help.” 

Back in Indiana, Kaguri 
went on a start-from-scratch 
fundraising campaign. He 
got donations from his soccer 
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Amount Kaguri’s Nyaka AIDS Orphans 
Project spent in 2009 running two schools 
for 381 students, with support services 





team, the janitor at his kid’s 
school, local churches and 
the Rotary Club. In 2004 the 
Toronto-based Stephen Lewis 
Foundation gave him $25,000, 
his biggest grant to date. 

When the Nyaka AIDS Or 
phans School opened in 2003, 
the children arrived enthusi 
astically. But they fell asleep 
in class, and absenteeism 
grew. So the school started 
providing a meal and extend 
ed its filtered-water supply 
to the village. The students’ 
grannies were given hygiene 
training and grants to build 
bathrooms and kitchens, 
Slowly, attendance improved. 

When Nyaka graduated its 
first class of sixth-graders in 
2008, 21 of 22 students got a B+ 
or better on national tests. In 
2009, all 26 did. 

Kaguri, 39, hasn’t slowed 
down. He’s started a second 
school, a farm anda library 
open to all local residents. He 
also has a book, The Price of 
Stones, coming out this month. 

“Many people look at the 
problem and how big the num 
bers are and are overwhelmed, 
he says. “But for me, I was born 
stubborn.” In May, Kaguri 
finally gave up one thing—his 
day job—so he could focus on 
the schools full time. ® 


7,000 


Number of orphans’ 
caregivers given 
training or grants 
by Kaguri’s Mukaka 
(Grannies) Project 





Soup to nuts 

To help kids stay 
in school, Kaguri 
provides meals, 
filtered water, a 
nurse and, ves, 
snazzy uniforms 
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0 


Number of major 
international aid 
agencies working in 
the two districts the 
Nyaka schools serve 
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The newly refreshed Holiday Inn 


From our new look to our refreshed rooms and amenities, we're 
making big changes at all our properties, so you can feel more 
comfortable than ever. Because we believe you're at your best 
when you can truly be yourself. At Holiday Inn, you always can. 


1-800-HOLIDAY _ holidayinn.com 


©2010 InterContinental Hotels Group. All rights reserved. Most hotels are independently owned and/or operated. 
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. Make a Muscle 
MEl<cw-la Dhirsasiares 


Put your muscle, your strength and your commitment 
behind MDA. Together, we can provide hope, help and t 


greater understanding in the fight against the muscle diseases 


that affect children and adults. Be the next to flex, the 


next to join in the fight. (y 


OM BERGERON 
Proud member 


MDA Muscle Team 
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1.800.572.1717 wwwamda.org Peloing lertys Kids 
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| MOVIES 

End of Innocence. Even CGI 
studios have to grow up sometime. 
With Toy Story 3, Pixar ponders 
-what’s next 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 


SHERIFF WOODY IS DOING HIS DURNEDEST 
to save the world from Hamm the piggy 
bank, alias Dr. Evil Porkchop—*“That’s 
Mister Dr. Evil Porkchop to you!”—before 
the Old West train Woody’s on and the 
orphans inside crash to their doom. His 
cowgal pal Jessie rides to the rescue, and 
space ranger Buzz Lightyear is, as always, 
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eager to take his friends “to infinity—and 
beyond!” But even they may be no match 
for the spaceship that descends and, when 
its doors open, reveals... 

... Reveals, in the first scene of Toy Story 3, 
that the boy Andy has a terrific time play- 
ing with his toys. Ina bedroom strewn with 
all kinds of characters, from cowboys and 
astromen to a Slinky dog and Mr. and Mrs. 
Potato Head, the 7-year-old mashes genres 
together to accommodate them all. Toys 
trigger what the movie's director, Lee 
Unkrich, calls achild’s “crazy, non sequitur 
imagination.” They unlock his creativ- 
ity, let him play out elaborate scenarios 
inspired by films and TV shows he’s seen 
and then remade in the wild innocence of a 
young mind—one that knows all the rules 
of narrative but doesn’t mind smashing 
them with Dadaist abandon. 

That’s the creative strategy at Pixar, 
which produced the first computer- 
animated feature, Toy Story, in 1995 and has 
bloomed ever since, through Finding Nemo, 
WALL-E and last year’s Up. Pixar film- 
makers have to be able to tap into their ves- 
tigial child, their inner Andy. In that sense, 
the Toy Story series is their collective auto- 
biography. Like Andy, the Pixarians—from 
creative director John Lasseter on down— 
are smart kids who never renounced their 
childish belief that anything is possible. 
Why, to make an instant classic like Toy 
Story 3, it just takes an unfettered imagi- 
nation, several hundred artists and techni- 
cians, about $200 million and four years of 
nonstop work. Child’s play. 

In 15 years, the Pixar unit has produced 
just 11 features. The first 1o—Toy Story; A 
Bug’s Life; Toy Story 2; Monsters, Inc.; Find- 
ing Nemo; The Incredibles; Cars; Ratatouille; 


Robots and 
Monsters and 
Cars, Oh My! 
Pixar’s first 10 
feature films 


(2) 


| ; 
TOY STORY, 1995 2) 
Among the toys in 
Lasseter’s pioneering 
smash were these 
arcade-game aliens 





A BUG’S LIFE, 1998 
Flik is the plucky 
leader of an ant 
insurgency against 
the grasshoppers in 
Lasseter's teeming 
second feature 








Toy master Lasseter with a star 
from his first short, Luxo Jr. 


WALL-E and Up—are not just some of the 
best computer-animated films but some of 
the liveliest, brightest, most heartfelt mov- 
ies of the recent past. That they have earned 
lots of money ($5.6 billion worldwide) for 
Pixar and its parent company, Disney, is 
almost beside the point. Like the earliest 
Walt Disney fables, Pixar films are for chil- 
dren and their parents and everyone who 
can be touched by moving images. “We 
don’t make movies for kids,” Unkrich says 
emphatically. “Our mission statement is to 
make films for everybody.” That includes 
the Motion Picture Academy: Pixar has 
won five of the nine Oscars for Best Ani- 
mated Feature and the last three in a row. 
Okay, but a third Toy Story, from a stu- 
dio where nine of the first 10 features were 
total originals? Lasseter, who directed and 
co-wrote the first two Toy Story films and 
who’s supervising second episodes of Cars 
and Monsters, Inc., allows that some people 
“make sequels as a way of printing money, 
and they tend to rehash the same idea.” He 


/ 3 } 
TOY STORY 2, 1999 
The success of Toy 
Story called for a 
sequel, in which 
Woody gets corralled 
by the exuberant 
cowgirl Jessie 


insists Pixar returns to favorite characters 
because “they are alive in us. We think of 
them as friends and family. We want to see 
what new, deeper emotions we can find.” 

For Toy Story 3’s screenwriter Michael 
Arndt (who won an Oscar for writing Little 
Miss Sunshine), that meant rethinking each 
old toy and finding unsuspected human 
wrinkles. The film’s visual style, bracingly 
clear in its 3-D version, is both state-of-the- 
CGLart and faithful to the simple design 
of the first two films. “I wanted it to look 
great,” says Unkrich, who served as editor 
on the first Toy Story and co-director on 
the second. “But it also had to look like Toy 
Story.” What's more potent is the upping 
of the emotional ante. TS3 puts its charac 
ters and the moviegoing children who love 
them in their severest crisis yet. Not since 
the early Disney classics have cartoon 
characters faced so dire a threat with such 
heroic grace. Lasseter recalls a meeting of 
the Pixar brain trust for the first reading of 
the story. “By the end,” he says, “I had tears 
streaming down my face. I looked around 
the table, and we all had tears.” 


The Philosophy of Toys 
IN TOY STORY 3, ANDY IS NOW A TEENAGER, 
ready to go to college and wondering what 
to do with the toys that nurtured him 
through kidhood but that he hasn't played 
with for years. Unkrich admits that this is 
a dilemma he and his colleagues haven't 
had to face. “Pixar,” he says, “is filled with 
people who don’t get rid of their toys.” 
Lasseter, whose office at the company’s 
Lego-like headquarters in Emeryville, 
Calif., is crammed with hundreds of gew- 
gaws, from his films, is an expert on the 
secret life of toys. “If something inanimate 


MONSTERS, INC., 
2001 

Pete Docter’s sweet 
fable on the perils of 
surrogate parenting 
featured Sulley and 
his eyeball pal, Mike 
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were to come to life,” he posits, “it would 
want to do what it’s been manufactured 
to do. A toy wants to be played with by a 
child, to make that child happy. If it’s not 
played with, that causes severe anxieties. 
If a toy is lost, it can be found. If broken, 
it can be repaired. The one thing toys are 
most anxious about is being outgrown, 
because there’s no way that can be fixed.” 

Andy’s toys are a needy bunch. Woody 
(again voiced by Tom Hanks) is the leader 
and the most loyal among them, in part 
because he’s Andy’s favorite. The cloth 
cowboy suffered a case of battery envy 
when Buzz (Tim Allen) joined the team 
in Toy Story and a displacement complex 
when a toy collector filched him in TS2. 
But now trauma looms over all his friends: 
Hamm (John Ratzenberger), Jessie (Joan 
Cusack), Mr. Potato Head (Don Rickles), 
Rex the Dinosaur (Wallace Shawn), Slinky 
Dog (Blake Clark) and the rest. 

Like many working stiffs, the toys fret 
about losing their jobs; like adopted chil- 
dren, they fear being sent back. There’s 
a touch of Stockholm syndrome in their 
dependence on Andy—once their play- 
mate, now their inattentive jailer, their 
absent God or Godot. With Andy heading 
off to college, the toys could be relegated to 
the attic. Or worse, the dump truck. 

Hey, guys, come to Sunnyside Day Care! 
It has kids galore—no toy left behind— 
and new friends: Ken (Michael Keaton), 
enthralled to finally find his Barbie (Jodi 
Benson), and Lotso (Ned Beatty), a folksy 
stuffed bear with a strawberry 
scent. If only the 2-year-olds to 
¢ whom Buzz and the rest are 
assigned as playthings weren't 
such violent little beasts. If only 
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FINDING NEMO, 
2003 

Clown fish Marlin 
searches for 

his missing son 
in Pixar's top- 
grossing release 
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THE INCREDIBLES, 


2004 


Mr. Incredible, a 
superhero forcibly 
retired to a desk job, 
flexes his muscles in 
Brad Bird's midlife- 
crisis family comedy 













Lotso didn’t have a hidden agenda. If only 
10 the toys from the first two films didn’t have 
UP, 2009 to attempt a great escape that leads to ... 
Docter’s soaring well, we said the movie is intense. Unkrich 
adventure stars calls it “taking toys to their endgame.” 
Carl, an old man 
with nothing to live 
for, and Russell, 
a lonely kid with 
nothing to lose 


The Next Generation 
WHAT’S A HAPPY END FOR A TOY? PERHAPS 
to be passed on to the next generation of 
kids. Pixar may be approaching a similar 
torch-passing. So far, nearly every Pixar fea- 
ture has been directed by a man who has 
been with the company since its founding; 
the only exceptions (The Incredibles, Rata- 
touille) are the films helmed by Brad Bird, 
a college friend of Lasseter’s who joined a 
decade ago. Pixar releases just one feature 
each year, a schedule that has created a tal 
ent logjam at the top (Pete Docter waited 
eight years between Monsters, Inc. and Up) 
and the risk that gifted, ambitious, younger 
animators might be lured to another studio. 
Now, by chance and design, the kids 
will get their shot. Andrew Stanton (Find 
ing Nemo, WALL-E) is away filming John 
Carter of Mars; Bird, the fourth Mission: Im- 
possible feature. And the studio will release 
three movies in 2or1-12: a sequel to Cars, a 
film involving the Monsters, Inc. characters 
and Brave, the first Pixar feature directed 
by a woman (Brenda Chapman, who also 
helmed DreamWorks’ The Prince of Egypt). 
“With Andrew and Brad off in live action,” 
says Unkrich, “it makes sense that we'd be 
nurturing the next generation of Pixar.” 
Yet continuity remains a studio hall 
mark. John Morris, the child who voiced 
Andy in the first two films, is back as older 
Andy. And next year there'll bea short film 
with the same characters. Some toys—and 
Toy Storys—are to be treasured forever. @ 





RATATOUILLE, 2007 
Bird took over 
direction of this Jan 
Pinkava story about 
Remy, a rat who 
dreams of being a 
French chef 
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WALL*E, 2008 

Toy meets girl in 
Andrew Stanton's 
wondrous tale of 
WALL‘E the lonely 
trashman and Eve, 
his sleek inamorata 


CARS, 2006 
Lasseter’s ode to 

fast cars and rural 
values had a whole 
vaudeville of vehicles, 
including Filmore, the 
hippy-dippy VW bus 
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Altered Beast. |ustin Cronin’s debut as 
a horror writer is a powerhouse, set in a 
future America destroyed by vampires 





FIRST LINE 
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Joining the dark side Award-winning novelist Cronin turns to the apocalypse 


BY LEV GROSSMAN 


JUSTIN CRONIN WAS ONCE A MAN. 
And not just a man but asuc 
cessful midlist literary novelist. 
His first book, Mary and O'Neil, 
won the PEN/Hemingway Award 
in 2002. According to the book 
jacket, it’s about “two vulnerable 
young teachers who rediscover 
in each other a world alive with 
promise and hope.” 

But then something happened. 
Perhaps Cronin strayed into the 
wrong bookstore aisle and some 
thing bit him. Whatever it was, 
somewhere between 2004's The 
Summer Guest and now, the change 
came upon him. He transformed 
into a horror novelist, and he let 
loose on that promising, hopeful 


literary world a plague of vampires. 


The setup of The Passage, 
Cronin’s magnificent beast of a 
new novel, doesn’t do much to 


advance the booming field of 
vampirology. A team of scientists 
discovers a strange virus in the 
heart of the Bolivian jungle. The 
military, having presumably never 
seen any movie ever, attempts 

to weaponize it and deliber 

ately infects a bunch of death-row 
convicts—and a little girl named 
Amy—to see what happens. The 
convicts turn into vampires. 

Or zombies. They’re a bit of 
both—mindless like zombies 
but nocturnal like vampires, and 
they’re fast and strong. And they 
really like blood. Meanwhile, the 


Like some power- 
mad scientist, 
Cronin has taken 
his literary gifts and 
weaponized them 


little girl turns into something 
else entirely. 

What makes The Passage special] 
is the extraordinary level of verbal 
craft and psychological insight 
Cronin brings to what might have 
been a stock zombo-vampiric 
fable. When a character meets a 
vampire—the humans call the 
creatures “virals” or “smokes” 
Cronin doesn’t just give you white 
pancake makeup and fangs. He 
shows you “the way the facial fea 
tures seemed to have been buffed 
away, smoothed into an almost 
infantile blandness.” Likewise 
Cronin doesn’t just give youa 
little girl. First he gives you the 
wrenching story of her conception 
and eventual abandonment at a 
convent by her good-girl-turned 
prostitute mother. Then he gives 
you the girl, but by then he has you 
dead to rights. Like some power 
mad scientist, Cronin has taken 
his literary gifts, and he has weap 
onized them. 

Cronin’s years as a “serious” 
novelist—whatever that means 
in our wonderfully promiscuous, 
hybridized literary age—haven't 
made him soft. Pacing isn’ta 
problem: he lashes his charac 
ters cruelly from set piece to set 
piece. He prosecutes his premise 
aggressively. He has the natural 
world builder's gift: he lays out the 
ground rules, sets the initial condi 
tions and then lets the machine 
run while you, the reader, claw 
helplessly for an off switch. 

At times the ragged, plucky sur 
vivors of The Passage get lost in that 
big, rich world. You start seeing 
them the way a viral would: as just 
tasty meatbags to be plucked from 
the herd. But that doesn’t dimin 
ish the overall effect of the novel, 
or at least not by much. The Passage 
can stand proudly next to Stephen 
King’s apocalyptic masterpiece 
The Stand, but a closer match 
would be Cormac McCarthy’s 
The Road:a story about human be 
ings trying to generate new hope 
in a world from which all hope has 
long since been burnt. ba 
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Found! The Last Morgan 
Silver Dollars 


Amazing Discovery Hidden in Midwest Farm Cellar 


Indiana. A farmer in America’s heartland recently cashed in his 
long-forgotten savings, hidden away for decades in a dusty crate 
in his cellar—a hoard of the last Morgan Silver dollars minted 

by the U.S. Treasury before they ceased production for good, 
in 1921. 


Originally purchased from a local bank for face value, 
the farmer had tucked them away for his retirement. 
Now these glittering chunks of nearly uncirculated 
silver history, are being released to the public by 
GovMint.com. While they last, you can acquire 

these brilliant, lustrous silver coins for as low as 
$29.50 apiece. Twenty-coin Bankers rolls and 

10-coin Half Rolls are available. 


Survival Against All Odds 

By all rights these silver dollars should have been 
destroyed decades ago. Government silver melt-downs, 
including the 1918 Pittman Act, which alone destroyed 
270 million Morgans, have decimated supplies. Millions 
more were called in by the government and melted for their silver 
content between 1921 and 1965. Today private hoards account for 
virtually all the surviving coins. And of those, only a fraction survive 
in the Virtually Uncirculated condition so coveted by collectors. 


Prized Last Year Coins 

These last year 90% pure silver beauties still dazzle with their Mint luster 
and heft. Weighing in at 26.73 grams and a diameter of 38.1 mm, they are 
the largest American silver coins ever to circulate. Struck from silver 
mined from the western Mother Lode, they are the legendary coins that 
built the West. Master engraver George T. Morgan fashioned a radiant 
profile of Lady Liberty and a majestic eagle as symbols of our nation’s 
strength and prosperity. Today, the long-gone Morgan silver dollars are 
among the most sought-after coins in America. 


Hot Silver Market, Hot Silver Value 

Silver prices have jumped over 140% in the last two years fueling the 
frenzy among avid collectors, investors, and the 130 million new collectors 
created by the U.S. Mint’s highly successful state quarters program, 


Today, the market is hot 
for Silver coins in any 
condition, This same 

1921 Morgan Silver Dollar 
currently sells elsewhere in 


Silver Prices are Soaring 





the same grade condition 
for $55 apiece. But while 
supplies last you can get 
this original Virtually 
Uncirculated 1921 Silver 
Morgan for as little as 
$29.50 each, in quantity! 








$0.00 





SP SP LESS SS SS LS 
Money-Back CPE PEPE PEPE LEH 
Satisfaction Silver Trend Chart: Prices based on monthly 
G t averages AMS, 2009. 
suarantee 


You must be 100% satisfied with your order, simply return it within 30 
days via insured mail for a prompt refund of the complete purchase price. 


















Last 1921 Morgan Silver Dollar $39 plus S&H 


Buy More and Save 
FIVE 1921 Last Morgan Silver Dollars 
$170.00 plus S&H Save $25! 


TEN 1921 Last Morgan Silver Dollars 
$315.00 plus S&H Save $75! 


20-COIN ROLL of 1921 Last Morgan Silver Dollars 
$590.00 plus S&H Save $190! 


Toll-Free 24 hours a day 


1-800-973-3039 


Promotional Code LMD216 


Please mention this code when you call 


== 6S HS ie 


We can also accept your check by phone 
To order by mail call for details. 


i GOVMINT.COM 


YOUR ONE BEST SOURCE FOR COINS WORLDWIDE 


14101 Southcross Drive W., Dept. LMD216 
Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 


www.govmint.com 
Note: GowMint.com is a private distributor of government and private coin and medallic issues and is not affiliated 


with the United States Government. © GovMint.com, 2010 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Past performance is not an indicator of future performance 
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FREE Gift Box Included 
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We have selected TEN 
different premium brands 7 
to create a sampler like none 
other. You'll get a total of 20 
cigars in all, each giving youa 4 
flavor and aroma that rivals the 
much higher priced boutique 
blends of the cigar world as well 
as a premium Rosewood finish 
humidor with humidifier to keep 
your cigars fresh and ready to 
smoke! Here at Thompson Cigar, 
Cigars aren't just our business; they’ve 4 ‘Ges _— IE 
been our passion for almost a century. | oo Be 

Don't miss this opportunity. FREE 
Father’s Day Gift Box Included. Supplies "Wiitveyutemeey- 
are limited, so order yours today! T8951 


1-800-646-0802 ‘oman 


www.thompsonspecials.com &:220m cx T8951 


Get your Super Twenty Sampler with humidor now! 20 top-notch cigars with a humidor for America’s Oldest Mail 
$29.95 (#945741), plus $4.95 shipping & handling. (All shipments to AK, HI, Guam, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico 
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must go priority mail - add an additional $10.00. Florida residents add 6% sales tax + appropriate county tax). Remittance of ume Company, 
any taxes on orders shipped to a location outside of Florida is the responsibility of the purchaser. /n the event we are out of a opty 31274 
.0. Box 


Premium brand, Thompson reserves the right to substitute another premium brand cigar or size, of equal or greater value. 
All written orders MUST include your signature and date of birth. Limit one per customer. 
OFFER GOOD FOR 30 DAYS « NOT AVAILABLE TO MINORS AND GOOD ONLY IN THE USA 


AUCTION - BID on Your Favorite Cigars! Starts as low as $1 
Go to: www.thompsoncigarauctions.com updated daily! 


We now carry these highly popular brands: « Swisher Sweets ¢ Phillies * Black & Mild 
¢ Dutch Master ¢ Garcia Vega and more... Goto: www.popularsmokes.com 


Tampa, FL 33631-3274 
Fax: 813-882-4605 






SWISHER 
lers SWEETS 


















ADVERTISEMENT 


Jomira’s Best Sellers. Great Items, Great Prices* 


*But read this entire ad for an even better deal! 





The spy glass that made naval history... 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S 


TELESCOPE 
(with table top tripod) 
from us only $69.95” 


+ The optics of Admiral Farragut’ 
Telescope are 25x30. This means 
that you get 25x magnification 
and the great light-gathering 
capacity of a 30mm objective 
lens. The scope is fully 
chromed (over brass) 
for extra beauty 
protection and 
durability 


hen Admiral Farragut fought his legendary 

naval battles he used a telescope just like this to 
monitor the movements of the enemies’ fleets. This 
beautiful optical instrument, a faithful replica of the 
famous original, is about 5” Jong in its collapsed 
position and 13” when extended to full operating 
length 

Enlargement is 25x, which means that it brings 

everything 25-times closer, and in needle-sharp focus, 
than if viewed with the unaided eye. ADMIRAL 
FARRAGUT’S TELESCOPE comes with a belt-loop 
vinyl carrying case, There is also a table-top tripod for 
extended observations 





You have seen such zoom binoculars 
advertised nationally for $150... 


6x to 18x 






OMIRAZOOMS 
‘om us only $99* 


+ JomiraZooms 
focus smoothly 

from 6x to 18x or 
anything in between, 
letting you see 
unexpected details. Porro 
prism construction and ruby-coated lenses are the best in 
optical construction. The 18mm objective lenses provide high 
light-gathering capacity. JomiraZooms come with a 
belt-looped carry case and strap 


OMIRAZOOMS are the absolutely ultimate in binoculars. 

They fit in your hand and weigh less than 7 ozs. But they 
pack an enormous wallop in their small body. Porro 
roof-prism construction and ruby-coated lenses guarantee 
pinpoint sharpness at any distance. The [8mm objective 
lenses provide great light-gathering capacity making 
JOMIRAZOOMS utterly reliable even in the dim light of 
dawn or dusk. The zoom lever lets you smoothly change the 
magnification from 6x to 18x or anything in between. Are 
you watching the pitcher's windup on 6x? Zoom to 18x and 
you may be able to tell whether he is throwing a fastball or a 
slider. There can be nothing more useful for sports, nature 
watching, navigation, and so many other pursuits. 
JOMIRAZOOMS is an instrument that should be in every 
home. 













The only universal optical instrument... 


PANSCOPE 
(the complete optical 


system) 
from us only $59. 95* 


* PANSCOPE is beautifully 
gift-boxed, comes with its neatly 
fitted leather case and with a plastic 
“tripod” for extended observations 
at 15x and 30x 


Tok — J 
Selmi 





his is a little optical marvel 

PANSCOPE (only 2” long) contains a complete 
optical system in its tiny body. You may use it as a 3x 
telescope or as a unique 3x telescope-loupe. In its 
magnifying mode, it delivers magnifiers and loupes at 
5x, 10x, and 15x enlargement. And to top it all, it also 
functions as a 30x microscope of laboratory quality 

A special stand for long-term observation with 15x 
and 30x microscope is included. 

This marvelous little instrument, developed in 
Wetzlar (Germany), home of famous Leica cameras, 
is the product of one of Asia’s finest makers. Its 
coated optics are of superb quality, delivering the 
image with brilliant luminosity, in needle-sharp focus, 
with absolute clarity and with full chromatic 
correction 


Is this the famous Brand “X” 
watch that sells for over $1,000? 


No, it is the Argonaut ~ 
Watch - yours for 
only $ oF 





n contrast to many highly advertised 

watches, the Argonaut™ is not a 
mechanical watch. It is powered by an 7! 
exquisite Japanese quartz movement av 
Besides the hands and the date disk, there are no moving parts 
Nothing can go wrong or wear out. And no matter how many 
jewels they may have that inevitably happens with mechanical 
watches — sometimes as soon as within a year. 

We guarantee the Argonaut™ for three full years. It you 
treat it reasonably well it should last you a lifetime, The 
Argonaut™ Watch is of solid stainless steel construction 
It is guaranteed to be watertight to about 330 ft. You'll never 
dive that deep. Accuracy is guaranteed to 3 secs/month. You will 
need to change the battery in about two years. It shouldn't cost 
you more than $5. The Argonaut™ Watch is a thing of rugged 
masculine beauty. Jt comes with a splendid adjustable stainless 
steel band, 


, And also: Buy three Argonaut™ Watches (for the 
price of two) and we'll send you this splendid Faux 


Fabergé Egg Pendent ($39.95 retail value) with 
our compliments — absolutely FREE! 





Hold the whole world in your hand with... 


JOMIRASCOPE 
8 x 20 monocular from us 0 


* The optics of jomirascope are 8x20 

&x magnification with 
20 mm objective lens, it 
comes in a neat zippered 
carrying case. The 
objective lens can be used 
as an 8x magnifier. A 25x 
microscope attachment 
($29.95, 3 far $59.90) 
is also available 


$59.95" 










OMIRASCOPE is so small that it fits unobtrusively 
J in a man’s coat pocket or a lady's purse. Yet it 
packs a tremendous wallop in its tiny body. Its 8 x 20 
fully prismatic and hard-coated optics give you 8x 
magnification, with a remarkable field of 430 ft. at 
1,000 yds. Its 20 mm objective lens affords unusual 
light gathering even at dusk or dawn. What was that 
rustling in the bushes? With JOMIRASCOPE you'll 
discover that it was an ivory-billed woodpecker. Do 
you wish to explore every feature on the moon. 
JOMIRASCOPE will be your instrument of choice. 
Much smaller than even “pocket” binoculars and with 
greater magnification than most, JOMIRASCOPE 
should be your constant companion. And do consider the 
25x microscope attachment of laboratory quality, which 
makes JOMIRASCOPE a complete optical system 


An incomparable timepiece, 
an incomparable value... 


RADIO-CONTROLLED CLOCK 
Only $59.95* 


* The sleek styling of R-C 
Clock makes it an adornment 
for any home or office. It 
works on one (included) 
AA-battery and is ready to go ; 
when you get it aks 
his beautiful clock is clad in brushed aluminum 
Its sleek design makes it an adomment for any home 
or office. It measures 5-1/4"x 4” and can be set on your desk 
or hung on a wall. Time is displayed in inch-high digits. In 
addition to the time (hours, minutes, seconds), you also get 
the date, the day of the week, and the temperature in F (or in 
C). There is a melodious but insistent alarm, complete with 
snooze button for those extra winks. The clock is controlled 
by a radio signal emitted by a U.S. government department; 
that ensures up-to-the-second accuracy 
RADIO-CONTROLLED CLOCK works on one 
AA-battery (included, of course), It's ready to go when you 
get it. You don’t even have to set it it sets itself 


division of jomira/advance 
470 3rd St, #211, San Francisco, CA 94107 





* And here is our “special deal”: You may buy any three of these items -- mixed or matched -- 


for the cia of two. The least e 


You may order by toll-free 


nsive item is on the house -- absolutely FREE! 


one, by mail, or by fax and pay by check or AMEX/Visa/MasterCard. Please give order code shown. Add $6.95 for ship./ins. for one 


and $9.90 for three items, except one JomiraZooms or one Adm. Farragut's Telescope is $9.90 and any three items containing one or more JomiraZooms or Adm. Farragut's 


Telescopes is $12.95. 


plus sales tax for CA delivery. You have 30-day refund and one-year warranty, We do not refund postage 


For customer service or wholesale information, please call (415) 356-7801. 


We ship the same day we receive your order. Please give order code Z280! 


Order by toll-free phone: 1-800/600-2777, or (fastest!) by fax: 1-415/356-7804. 


Visit our website at www.jomira.com 
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It's not the advice you'd expect 
Learning a new language 
seems formidable, as we 
recall from years of combat 


with grammar and translations 


in school. Yet infants begin at 





birth. They communicate at 
eighteen months and speak 
the language fluently before they go to school. And they never battle 
translations or grammar explanations along the way. Born into a veri- 
table language jamboree, children figure out language purely from the 
sounds, objects and interactions around them. Their senses fire up neural 
circuits that send the stimuli to different language areas in the brain. Mean- 
ings fuse to words. Words string into structures. And language erupts 


Three characteristics of the child’s language-learning 
process are crucial for success: 
First, and most importantly, a child’s natural language-learning abil- 
ity emerges only in a speech-soaked, immersion environment free of 
translations and explanations of grammar. Second, a child's language 
learning is dramatically accelerated by constant feedback from family 
and friends. Positive correction and persistent reinforcement nurture 
the child’s language and language skills into full communicative expres- 
sion. Third, children learn through play, whether it's the arm-waving 
balancing act that announces their first step or the spluttering pream- 
ble to their first words. All the conversational chatter skittering through 
young children’s play with parents and playmates what's this. 


slap, clap your hands .my ball..."—— helps children develop 


language skills that connect them to the world 


Adults possess this same powerful language-learning 
ability that orchestrated our language success as children. 
Sadly, our clashes with vocabulary drills and grammar explana 
tions force us to conclude it's hopeless. We simply don’t have 
“the language-learning gene.” At Rosetta Stone, we know otherwise 
You 
by prompting your brain to learn language the way it’s wired to learn 


can recover your native language-learning ability as an adult 


language: by complete immersion. Our award-winning, computer- 


based method does just that. Dynamic Immersion unlocks the innate 


PICK UP A NEW LANGUAGE TODAY. 
(866) 364-9762 RosettaStone.com/tmsO60 


Use promo code tms060 when ordering. 


What's the fastest way to learn a language? 


ACT LIKE A BABY. 


language-learning ability 
aes | you acquired before birth 
Atapy | 

: and_mastered as a child 
By recreating the immer 
sion context in which you 


learned your first language, 
you understand, speak, read 
and write your new language 
with confidence and accuracy from the beginning without transla- 
tions and explanations. At every step and in every skill, you receive 
instant, actionable feedback, including speech recognition and analy 
sis technologies that prepare you for everyday conversations. And 
Adaptive Recall* brings back material just when you need it to reinforce 


and perfect your learning 


Every act of learning is an act of play for children and there’s 
no reason it should be different for learners of any age. 
With Rosetta Stone* programs, you rediscover the joy of learning 
language. Clever, puzzle-like activities produce sudden “Aha!” moments 
and astonishing language discoveries. Your “language brain” remem- 
bers. We see it all the time. A slow smile sneaks across the learner's 
face after just a few screens. It’s a smile of recognition, as though the 
brain suddenly recalls what it was like to learn language as a child, as 
though it realizes, “Aha! I've done this before.” Act like a baby? You bet 
Visit our website and find out how you can reactivate your own innate, 
language-learning ability with Rosetta Stone. It’s the fastest way to learn 

a language. Guaranteed” 
SAVE 10% TODAY WHEN YOU ORDER 
Version 3 Personal Edition CD-ROM products. 
Level 1 Reg.-$229 $206 
Level 1,2,&3 Reg.-$539 $485 
Level 1,2,3,4,&5 Reg.-$699 $629 


More than 30 languages available. 





WIN/MAC compatible 


SIX-MONTH, NO-RISK, MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE.* 





RosettaStone # 


©2010 Rosetta Stone Ltd. All rights reserved. Offer limited to Version 3 Personal Edition CD-ROM products purchased directly from Rosetta Stone, and cannot be combined with any other offer. Prices subject to change without notice. Offer expires September 30, 2010. 





*Sa-Month, No-Risk, Money-Back Guarantee is 


ited to Version 3 CO-ROM product purchases made directly from Rosetta Stone and does not include return shipping. Guarantee does not apply to any online subscription, or to Audio Companion® COs purchased 


separately from the CO-ROM product. All materials included with the product at time of purchase must be returned together and undamaged to be eligible for any exchange or refund. 
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Short List 


TIME'S PICKS FOR THE WEEK 





VIDEO GAME 

Green Day: Rock Band 
The California pop-punk trio is having a good year. After 
a Tony nod for its Broadway musical, here’s a Green Day 
edition of Rock Band, in which players can rock out to hits 
from Dookie and American Idiot as well as other tracks from 
the group’s surprisingly deep catalog. 

DVD 


Not the Messiah 


Asan upmarket sequel to Spamalot, his Broadway take on Monty Python 
and the Holy Grail, Eric Idje wrote this waggish oratorio version of Life 
of Brian. (John Du Prez did the music.) Gently joshing Jesus and mis- 
handling Handel, it’s a musical romp by a sweetly naughty boy. 


MOVIE 


Joan Rivers: A Piece of Work 
Documentary filmmakers Ricki Stern and Annie Sundberg go be 
yond the plastic surgeries, red-carpet bitchery and angry stand-up 
| to deliver a vivid and even touching portrait of the comedian at 75: 
| still working, still funny and absolutely ravenous for fame. 


DVD 


Bob Hope: Thanks for the Memories 
The definitive movie comic—sassy, unheroic, using quips like 
stilettos—is lauded in this box of six features. The finest: the horror 
farce The Ghost Breakers, the western jape The Paleface and a sprightly 
Road movie (Morocco) with Bing Crosby. Thanks for the laughs, Bob. 


TELEVISION 


The Green Room with Paul Provenza 
| It’s said that analyzing comedy, like dissecting a frog, tends to kill 
its subject. But not on Showtime’s loose, racy roundtable, in which 
different comics each week (Eddie Izzard, Roseanne Barr and others) 
trade war stories and tips. It helps to have the frog do the surgery. 


Arts Online 
For more reviews and openings this weekend, go to time.com/entertainment 


} By Richard Corliss, Gilbert Cruz, Mary Pols and James Ponieworik 








Q&A 
Larry David 


The news that Larry David's hit HBO 
comedy Curb Your Enthusiasm would 
return in 2or1 for an eighth misanthropic 
season sent millions of twisted hearts 
soaring. For those who can’t wait, the 
TV Guide Network on June 2 started air 
ing all the previous episodes—with each 
followed by a celebrity-panelist segment 
dissecting the episode’s moral muddles. 
David talked to Time about friends, 
irritations and whom he aims to offend 
next season. 


What's been irking you in the past 24 hours? 
Republicans. They always irk me, so that’s 
a constant. Besides that, the length of my 
sneaker laces—they are making them 
much longer than they used to. What is 
that? There’s a lot of excess, and I cannot 
figure it out. You're going into double 
knots that are impossible to open. And it’s 
a tough thing to remember to buy. You'll 
make a mental note—change the sneaker 
laces—but you'll never do it. 


Are your friends calling up looking for guest 
spots next season? 
I don’t have many friends. So no. 


Let me rephrase: Have any acquaintances 
called you for guest spots? 
Acquaintances cannot call. That’s why 
they are acquaintances. 


Comedy Central received threats from 
Muslim extremists because of 
a South Park episode. Is that a 
concern of yours? Or a goal? 
Thank God I haven't come 
up with a funny Muslim 
premise. Because I would 
probably have to do it. I’m 
glad that I haven't. And don’t 
give me any. 


Have you found the TV Guide 
Network yet to watch your 
episodes? 
No. I have no idea where it 
is. [should be able to call 
someone from the net 
work who will at least give 
me the channel number. 
BY BRYAN ALEXANDER 
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Go, North Korea! 


In 1966, one team thrilled the World Cup— 
and a teenager who got to watch them 


I'M ROOTING FOR NORTH KOREA. I KNOW, THE HEREDI- 
tary dictatorship in Pyongyang is one of the world’s 
most repressive regimes, cruel and heartless, whose 
paranoia—bolstered by nuclear weapons—could yet 
plunge Asia into war. There’s nothing in North Korea to 
love. But 44 years ago, I saw a North Korean team play 
one of the most extraordinary games of soccer ever, a 
World Cup quarterfinal that was 90 minutes of speed, 
skill and above all—as you can tell from the faces in the 
crowd in YouTube clips—sheer unadulterated joy. I’ve 
never forgotten it. So as North Korea prepares for its first 
World Cup since 1966, I’m still a fan. 

The team that arrived in England in 1966 was an 
enigma. African nations had boycotted the preliminary 
rounds because nations out- 
side Europe and the Americas 
had been given just one place 
in the then 16-team finals. 
North Korea had only to beat 
Australia to qualify, which it 
did, convincingly, in two legs 
played on neutral ground in 
Cambodia. But Australia was 
hardly a powerhouse. North 
Korea was drawn in a tough 
group for the finals, and no- 
body gave it a chance. 

That was a mistake. “Foot- 
ball,” says Nick Bonner of 
Koryo Tours in Beijing and 
a producer of The Game of 
Their Lives, a film about the 
1966 team, is “a passion in North Korea.” Just 13 years 
after the end of the Korean War, the players epitomized 
chollima, the can-do spirit named for a mythical winged 
horse, which the dictator Kim I] Sung had adopted as a 
watchword to rebuild a ravaged land. The players were 
fast and fit, ready to run until they dropped. 

Initially, those attributes weren’t enough. The Kore- 
ans played their group games in Middlesbrough, a gritty 
town in the northeast whose generous people took the 
Asian visitors into their hearts. In its opening match, 
North Korea lost easily to a strong Soviet team but man- 
aged a draw with Chile and then, in one of the great 
upsets of Cup history, beat Italy 1-o with a goal by its 
skillful right-winger Pak Do Ik. 

That set up a quarterfinal against Portugal. The game 
would be played in Liverpool, my hometown, which 
in 1966, you have to understand, was the center of the 
known world—best music, best sport, best pubs, best 
poetry. I was a soccer-mad suburban teenager, and by the 





time the Koreans came to town, I'd already seen a bril 
liant Hungary demolish Brazil 3-1. I wasn’t going to miss 
Portugal, whose team, built around a core from Benfica, 
the famous Lisbon club, was looking great. So on Satur- 
day, July 23, I made my way to Everton’s stadium, a walk 
across a park from my grandma’s house, and stood on 
the terraces, just to the left of the goal North Korea 
would attack in the first half. 

There followed 25 minutes of mayhem. Playing ata 
breathtaking speed, North Korea took a 3-0 lead. “Easy, 
easy!” we chanted, and “We want four!” And then some- 
thing even more amazing happened. As the Koreans 
continued madly attacking—defense didn’t seem to be 
in their plan—Eusébio da Silva Ferreira, Portugal’s star 
forward, took charge. Born 
and raised in Mozambique, 
still a colony of what was 
still a fascist-ruled Portugal, 
the Black Pearl ran thrill- 
ingly at the Koreans, scoring 
four unanswered goals ina 
5-3 win. Portugal went on to 
the semis, which it would 
lose to England. But we 
cheered the Koreans until 
we were hoarse. 

That match in Liverpool 
prefigured the way soccer 
would develop as it became 
the global game. First, there 
was the style of play. Soccer 
in 1966 was often played at 
not much more than a stroll, but the Koreans brought 
relentless pace, something that today’s best teams—as 
fit as the Koreans were then—demonstrate all the time. 
Then there was Eusébio. He played in Portugal’s colors, 
but he was an African—the first of many Africans to 
light up soccer in the years to come. And the North 
Koreans’ success was a sign of a huge potential market 
for soccer in Asia, something proved now in the way 
that leading clubs and leagues target Asia for both TV 
audiences and merchandise. 

Of course, that summer long ago—between Rubber 
Soul and Revolver—I knew none of that. All [knew was 
that, in the way that the best sporting moments can, 
I'd been transported somewhere magical. So this year, 
I'll be cheering the North once again. How will this 
year’s team do? Not too well, probably; it has another 
tough group, with Portugal in it. But as Nick Bonner 
says, “They had that miracle once, so never say die.” 
That'’s chollima at work. rT] 
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Sheraton Watkiki 


WITH UNLIMITED FREE WEEKENDS 


SI Conmlelaciomstest= cei meteymsselq)veico)em ere) ke) mi- ea and earn a Free Weekend 
Nilo} olde i Men =) me PAORsi (01 ui oreo o)ve)o.-)ul(—-metelelelomiels world. With over 180 new 
or newly renovated hotels and $6 billion in enhancements, there has never 
Jel={=)eWom of-)t(=) mm ttent=M (ol ol.<-Reotole)tel-)m (ole) qotms)el-juetleet 


Register by June 30th at Sheraton.com/Freeweekends or 
a Text SHFW ite) 467467. biletele (else Bite (ellel@Baelicc Bel s)e)\Z 





2, MERIDIEN Gloft THE LUXURY COLLECTION WESTIN FOUR % POINTS 
SpE. —_ 
Starwood Ce © is, 
S) & WwW 
Preferred element Sheraton ST REGIS worecs 


Guest 


©2010 Starwood Hotels & Resorts Worldwide, Inc. All Rights Reserved. Sheraton is the registered trademark of Starwood Hotels & Resorts Worldwide. Inc, 
or its affiliates. Register at Sheraton.com/Freeweekends May }-June 30, 2010, stay May 1-July 31, 2010. Redeem tree nights through December 19, 2010. 
Friday, Saturday or Sunday are considered weekend nights. Reward nights can be combined. For a complete list of terms & conditions, please visit 
Sheraton.com/Freeweekends. 


Three exceptional journeys. One historic game. 


LOUIS VUITTON 





